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of Pompadour. 
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Wherein are Diſplayed 


he Motives of the Wars, Treaties. of 
Peace, Embaſſies, and Negotiations, in 
the ſeveral Courts of Europe: | 


a 
0 — 4 . 
- - 4 4 n 


Cabals and Intrigues of Canrtiers ; the Charac- 
ters of Generals, and Miniſters of State, with the 
Cauſes of their Riſe and Fall; and, in general, 
the moſt remarkable Secur at the Court of 
France, during the laſt twenty Vears of the Reign 
of Lewis 
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DITOR's PREFACE. 
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W * s . 


* E following work muſt 
be acknowledged highly i in- 
1 tereſting to theſe times; and 


1 


nn poſterity will be till more 
i; fo. Theſe are not the memoirs of 


1M 2 mere woman of pleaſure, who has 


ſpent her life in a voluptuous court, 
bat the hiſtory of a reign remark- 
Able for revolutions, wars, intrigues, 


- * 


* 


. : A 2 oy n 


dlunders of which ute 


quainted with Mademe f 
ſon, before and fince her marrla ge 


of that wit, which, with proper 


iv EDITOR's PREFACE. 
Mani betas? Thi er 
the regard of politicians, as lav ing 
1 to give a new 
urn to the affairs of Europe? 
h Lady who drew tlie picture 


was Known to be an end e ce 


Duriſk. Ui. #45 L * * ©% , Lady 
They who were perſonally ac- 
le - Poi - 


with M. le Normand, know her to. 
have been poſſeſfed of a great de 


Fiſts, improves. into genius. 409301 
8 © The e called her to! coun t "at 12 


te e reg ins) * 
7 f eto! '5: 8 57 (11 4570 and. 


1 } * "> 4 » 
* +. - < KO K * * "i, 
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and by corrupting th been 
large: the underſtanding . 
They who are near he e perſons 
of Kings,, for the moſt. part, ſurpaſs 
the common run of mankind, both 
in natural and acquired talents; for 
ambition Is ever attended with, a 
ſort of capacity to com aſs its ends; 
ho all courtiers a are  arabjtious.... * 
No ſooner does the Sovereign 
ates a miſtreſs, than the; courtiets 
Sock about her. Their firſt concern 
to give her her cue; for as they 
inde to avail themſclyes af her 
1 intereſt with the King, ſhe muſt be 
made acquainted with a multitude 
of things: ſhe may be ſaid to rer 
Leive her intelligence from the firſt 
E . hand, 


vi EDITOR's PREFACE. 
| hand, and to draw her Mie 
at! the fountain head. 1 5 5 
Lewis XV. Intenſteal W Mar- 
chioneſs de Pompadour with the 
greateſt concerns of the nation; ſo 
That if ſhe had been without thoſe | 
abilities which diftinguiſhed her at 
Paris, ſhe muſt till have improved 
in the ſchool of Verſailles. 75 
| Fer talents da not clear : Foy in 
the public eye; never Was a fas 
vdurite more outrageouſly. -pelted 
With pamphlets, or expoſed to more 
clamorous inveRtives. - Of this her 
; Memoirs are a full demonſtration ; 
her enemies en her with many 
very odious vices, v withont ſo much 


eee her he good quality. 


Fg 


1 


F312: | The 


The Fr ſubject « of murmur w was 5 


the bad ſtate of the finances, which 
they attributed t to her, amours with 
the King. - 
- They who o brand the Marckionrls 
; with having run Lewis XV. into 
vaſt expences, ſeem to have forgot 
thoſe which his predeceſſor's miſ- 
treſſes had brought on the ſtate. 
Madame de la Valiere, even be- 
os ſhe was declared miſtreſs. to 
Lewis XIV. induced him to give 
2 entertainments, which, coſt the na- 
tion more than ever Madame de 
hi +a fortune amounted. to. 
I uxladame de Monteſpan put dhe 
5 0 Prince to very enormous ex- 
es 3 the. appeared always with 
ne * dhe 


viii EDITOR PRERAC B. 


he pomp and parade of a Queen; 


even to the having guards to ** 


her. £3 277 oy”: Cot - N „tt 57 


emen. s widowearried her pid 


| drew the King in fas... as and 


this miſtreſs came to be queen, 
an elevation which will be an eter- 

nal blot on the Prince's memory. 
This clandeſtine commerce gave 


riſe to an infamous practice at court, 
with which Madame de Pompadour 

cannot be charged. All theſe concu- 

bines having children, to gratify 


their vanity, they muſt be legiti- 


Fo mated. 3 and „ afterwards, they fou nd 


EET, £27} * 


means to marry theſe ſons, or 


daughters, of ann. the 5 
branches 


— 


E EDITOR'S PRERACE. i 
branches of the royal 510 
flagrant» debaſement of the houſe 

which were in kin to the crowws ; 

for though a Sovereign ean legiti- 
mate a baſtard, to effaes the ſtain ef 

3 baſtardy is beyond his Power.” 
The conſequence was, that the de- 

ſceendants of that clandeſtine iſſus 
s aſpired: to the throne; and; through 
the King's ſcandalous amours, that 
luſtre which is due only to virtus, 
fell to the portion of vice. Wie! or 
It was given out in France, and: = 

over all Europe; that Madame de 

Pompadour was immenſely rich 

but nothing of this appeared at her 
death, except her magnificent nov 

"is n rather: * 


ke 4 


conſequences of her rank at court, 
than the effects of her vanity. Thie 
ſplendor his Majeſty partook of, as 
vifiting her every day. | 
Ihe public is generally an * 1 
judge of thoſe who hold a conſider- 
able tation at court, deciding from 
vague reports, which are often the 
forgeries of ill- grounded prejudice. 
Madame de Pompadour has been 
charged with inſatiable avarice. Had. 
this been the caſe, ſhe might have 
indulged herſelf at will 4 ſhe was at 
the ſpring-head of opulence ;. the 
King never refufed her any thing; ;. ; 
{© that ſhe might have. amaſſed, any 
money Which ſhe did not. There 


gare now exiſting, in F ance, fifty 
MO | wretches 


| EDITOR PREPACE. 23 
| weietches of fiaanciem, each of 4 
| e far exceeding her s. 
Wo . alſo! Aid that dhe beſt 
op which could bappen tor. 
France, was to be rid of this rapa- 
cious favourite. Well; "the is no 
more; and what 3s France the 
better for it? Has her death been 
followed by one of thoſe ſudden re- 
volutions in the government; which 
uſher in a better form of adminis . 
ſtration ? Have they who. looked 
on this Lady as an unſurmountable 
obſtacle to Frances „er pro» 
A it frakl its preſdst Ww ster Is there 
more order i in _ L. pen are 


44 119 Bet 
A* editor" par AG 2M 


= 
% 4 


more method a ad ceconamy ? Nog 
affairs are fill in the ſame bad ways 
che lethargy « continues. as profound 
ever 1. The miniſtry, which be- 

fore e Madam 8 e de Pompadour Ss death 
was: faſt aſleep, 18 not vet awake. 
Every thing remains in Hern gut 2 


211 


Some European | governments. have 
no regular motion ; they advance 


& ++ 


either too faſt, or too flow 21 their 


Ke are cither- precipitate er 
* Ssih. "Boy e e 


+» 


| 5 : In this Rsbnrite 8 Ling therewas 
too much thifting and changing in 
the miniſtry; now ſhe is 2 ere 
is none at all, Kc. Kc. 1 5 
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WM am very far from intending * 


Panegyric en Madame: de Pompar 
dour. 
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ith any tolerable 
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and thas approved 
of the favour for w 
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tem pt f external cc grandeur, 
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DITOR% PREFACE) | 
There is great -appearance- that 

a Lady e £2 reviſe . both. 
0 Her Memoirs and her Will, and that 
death Prevented her: the uſed. to 
write, by ſtarts, detac eſſays, 
without any coherence; and theſe 
parate bits of paper. | Theſe 
_ were very numerous and diffuſe, as 


W any ſack deſign, © | OPER 7 30 


We We e b 


way through 
an ocean of eng a long and 
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fe owing narrrative i is 


| ned to t particular hit 
„ of my fe. My deſign þ 
85 is more extenſiye: I ſhall endeavour 
to give. a, true fepreſentation of the 
court- of Br; rance under the reign of 
Lewis, XV. The private memoirs, of a 
King e are in themſelves of ml 73 
1 Se w the character of the _ 
| & into the i intrigues ny *. | the 


9 MEMOIRSs of the 


i aide; the views of the great, 
the projects of the ambitious; in a word, . 
into the ſecret ſprings of politics, is not | 
a matter of indifference.” 

It is very ſeldom that the piblic judges 
rightly of what paſſes in the cabinet: 
they hear that the King orders armies to 
take the field; that he wins or loſes bat- | 
tles; and on theſe occurrences they argue 
according to their particular prejudices. 
History does not come nearer the 
Wy mark ; the generality of annaliſts being 
only the echoes of the public miſtakes. 
: _ Theſe papers 1. do not intehd to pub- 
liſh in my life-time z but ſhould they 
appear after my death, poſterity will ſee 
in-them a faithful draught of the ſeveral 
parts. of the adminiſtration, which were 
acted, 1 in ſome meaſure, under iy eye. 
| Had 1 never lived. at Verſailles, the e- 
vents of our times might have been an 
inexplicable riddle to 1 ; fo com- 
| | Plickted 


1 A YT. 


: Mundkidaek of Fenris dk. | 5 : 
plicated: are the incidents, and in 3 


particulars ſo contradictory, chat, without 
=. —_ there is no decyptfering them. 


_ Minifters and other place-men are 
not always acquainted with the means, 


ck they themſelves make uſe of for 


attaining certain ends. A plenipoten- 


tiary very well knows that he ſigns a 


treaty of peace, but he is ignorant of the 


King's motives for putting an end t to the 


war. 
Every politician ſtrikes out a Genn l in 


his own ſagacious brain; the ſpeculatiſts 


have often fathered on France what ſhe 
never dreamed of; and many refined 


ſchemes have been attributed to her mi- 


niſters, which never made part of their 
Plan. . 


It! Is not long [RES a ES of. a cer- A, 
tain court faid to me at Verſailles, That 


the twolaſt German wars, which coſt France 
ſo much blood, and three hundred mil- 


1 lions of livres, was the greateſt ſtroke of 


1 poliey 
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. policy which the age afforded; as this 
court had thereby inſenſibly, and un- 
| known tothe reſt of Europe, reduced the 
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MEMOIR $ of he 


power of the Queen of Hungary : for, 


| added he, if, on the demiſe of Charles VI. 


this crown had openly bent all its forces 


againſt the houſe of Auſtria, a general 
alliance would have oppoſed it; whereas 
it has weakened that houſe by a ſeries of 


little battles and repeated loſſes, &c. &c. 

The inſerting ſuch an anecdote in the 
annals of cur age would be ſufficient to 
disfigure the whole hiſtory. The truth 
1s, that they who were at the head of the 
French affairs, during theſe two wars, 
had no manner of genius. q 

All details not relative to the ſtate 1 
ſhall carefully omit, as rather writing 


the age of Lewis XV. than the hiſtory 


of my private life. The tranſactions of 
a King's favourite concern only the reign 
of that Prince; but truth ĩ is of * | 


concern, 
I hope 


— 


Mlarchioneſs of Pomyavovs.” 3 


J hope the public does not expect from 
= a circumſtantial. journal of Lewis 


V's gallantries : the King had many 
was amours during my reſidence at 


Verſailles ; but none of his miſtreſſes 
were admitted into the public affairs. 


The reign of the far greater part began 


and ended in the Prince's bed. Theſe 
foibles, ſo cloſely: connected with human 


nature, belong rather to a King's private 
life, than to the public hiſtory of a Mo- 
narch: I may ſometimes mention them, but 


it will only be by the way. I ſhall likewiſe 


de ſilent in regard to my family. The 
particular favour with which I have been 
honoured by Lewis XV. has placed my 
origin in broad daylight. A Monarch 


in raiſing a woman to the ſummit of 
grandeur, of courſe lays open the | ble- 
miſhes of her birth. The annals of the 


univerſe have been overlooked, to make 
4 ſingular caſe of what has been 9 


: 9 practice i in the world. SE 
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MEMOIRS of the 
The Roman Emperors often raiſed to 


6 


favour and eminence women of more 


obſcure birth than mine: but, without 
going ſo far backward, the hiſtory of our 
own Kings abounds with ſuch inſtances. 
Though The widow of Scarron the poet 


roſe a ſtep higher than I, ſhe: was not 
born to ſuch exaltation. It is true her 


father was a gentleman; bur all women, 
not born Ro u at a like e 
from the throne. - 

A multitude abs cb 1 wh 1 


been propagated) concerning my patents. 


A wretched ananymous writer has gone 


even farther, by publiſhing a ſcandalaus 
book with the oats dhe pax fad toad my 


| Fatt | Holland, er his production was 


of the growth of Great-Britain. The 


Engliſh ſeem to make it their particular h 


buſineſs to throw dirt at perſans of dil- 
tinguiſned rank. at the court of France: 
"hat TIS 15 + 10g. to. claim. ſuch 


a pri- 


9 
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Marchioneſs of Pouranpus. 3 


z privilege, in ordet to keep up the ha- 
tred between the two nations. 


Though my birth had aothing hg in 
it, my education was not neglected. 5 was | 
taught dancing, muſic, and the rules of 


 elocution, by excellent maſters; z and thoſe 


little talents, have proved of the higheſt. 


uſe to me. 1 alſo read a great deal, and 


a favouri te w riter of mine was one Madame 


de Villedieu. Her picture of the Roman 
empire entertained me exceedingly. I 


even. felt, a very, lively joy in obſerving 
that the greateſt revolutions 1 0 * world 


F have been quing to lor. 


married to one whom 1 did not love; z 
and a misfortune, {till greater Was, that 


be loved me. This I call a misfortune, 
and indeed Lknow not a greater on earth; 


for a woman not beloved by a man, whom 
the likewiſe has married without any af- 


. 


92201 B 4 feckion, 


* 


wing on me al 1 
craze: which. advantageouſly diſtin- 
guiſh a young perſon of my ſex, I was 


\ 4 
4 
* 2 


. . 


. ME MO IRS ef be | 
fection, at leaſt comforis heffelf in n hib 
indifference. n 
During the EY years of my marriage, 
the King's gallantries were much talked 
of at Paris: his fleering amours opened 9 
a field for all women, who had beauty 9 
bes, to put in for-his heart. | - 6 
The poſt of miſtreſs to Lew-is XV. was 
often vacant. At Verſailles all the paſ- 
ſions had an appearance of debauchery. 
In that aity region love was ſoon ex- 
hauſted, as conſiſting wholly in fruition. 
N othing of delicacy was to be ſeen at 
= court; the whole ſcene of ſenſibility was 
[| | * in the Prince's bed. This Monarch often 
s IS laid down with a heart full of love, and 
the next münden roſe with as much in- 
 Giffetence. . BYE We £207.02 
- *ThivHccount made me ſhudder ;; 4˙1 
own I had then formed a deſign of win- 
ning the heart of that Prince. I was a- 
fraid that he was ſo 1 to 0 change, 10 
00 e paſt all as: 


* 
* 
= 
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Marchioneſs of Pour Aeun. 9 

LI even, then, bluſhedat ihe thought 

of giving myſelf up to an inelination of 

no farther conſequence than a momentary 

gratification of the ſenſes; but was __ 
on my deſign. - n nt * 

I had often ſeen the King a at Verkalles 
en being perceived by him; out 
looks had never met; my eyes had a great 

deal to ſay, but had no opportunity of 
explaining my deſires. At length 1 had 
an interview with the Monarch, and, for 
the firſt time, talked with him in private. 
There is no expreflinggybat-paſſed in me 
at this firſt converſation ;- fear, hope, and 
- admiration, ſucceſſively agitated my ll. 
The King ſoon diſpelled my confuſion; > 
for Lewis XV. is certainly the moſt affa- | 
ble Prince i in his court, if not in the whole 
world. In private diſcourſe his rank 
lays no reſtraint, and all ideas of the 
| throne are ſuſpended; an air of candour 
and goodneſs diffuſes itſelf. through every 
_ of bis behaviour; in en. he can 
0 8 forget 
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forget that he is er to ve the more 
a gentleman. | 
Our converſation was to me all charm- 
ing: I pleaſed and was pleaſed. The 
King has ſince owned to me, that be 
loved me from that firſt interview. It 
was there agreed that we ſhould ſee one 
another privately at Verſailles: he was 
* much for my immediately coming 
to an apartment in the palace: he 
even inſiſted on it; but 1 begged he ; 
would give me leave to remain' Ml} 
incognito- for ſome time; and the King, 
being the moſt polite man in France, 
yielded to my requeſt. On my return 
to Paris, a thoufand fre emotions 
roſe in my breaſt. A ſtrange thing is 
the human heart! we feel the effects 
of thoſe paſſions of which we know not 
the cauſe. I am ſtill at a loſs whether! 
loved the King from this firſt meeting: 
that it gave me infinite pleaſure, Know, 


way pleaſure i is not * a 3 = 


- entree oe” 9 * 
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of love, We are ſuſceptible of a mul 
titude of other — which may bx 
duce the like effect. "43 
T experienced a gelights;o.gur 
ſecret jntercaurſe : little do I wonder that 
Madame de la Valiere, in the infancy of 
her | amours with Lewis XIV. was o 
tranſported with the ſole enjoy ment of 
that Monarch's affection; but at length. 
the King requiring that I ſhould live at 
Verſailles, I complied with his deſire, 
Now was my firſt appearance at court. 
4 Very faint and. imperfech are the deſcrip- 
tions which books give of this grand 


theatre. Ithought myſelf amidſt another 


ſpecies. of mortals: I obſerved that their 
manners and uſages are not the ſame; 
and that i in regard to dreſs, deportment, 
and language, the inhabitants of Ver- 


failles are entirely different from thoſe 


of Paris. Every courtier, befides his 
perſonal character, frames to bimſelk 
another, under which he acts his 
ſeveral parts. In town, virtue and 
EEE. RGE wier 


- 


— 
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vice are ſtreigbtened; here . range 
at large. The paſſions are the ſtron- 


ger, e e be at the 


© they derive all their Why, is 756 in 
its centre. The Pritiee's favour gives 
life and motion to the courtier's ſoul: 
without a beam from che throne it's al 
4 horrid gloom. 168 ERIHAEY Pri $7 
To appear with. dignity on- this the - 
tre, where I was an utter ſtranger, Faw 


that it behoved me to make it my firſt 


care to examine into the remper of thoſe 


* actors who played the capital parts.” 


Of his Majeſty 1 knew nothing, —_ 
by common report; and that, when it 
relates to a reigning Prince, is generally 
wrong; either flattery attributing too 


* many virtues to him, or malevolence 


charging him with too many vices. 
Lewis XV. is endowed wich great na- 
tural parts, a ſurpriſing quickneſs of ap- 
. — folidiry of judgment. 
. Ke: 


He, at once, diſcerus ou ſprings: which 
give motion to dle moſt complicated 
of poli he Koons al the 


1 * 


embed Fs his: blood of T rhe legt 
lator, the hero, and the warrior, runs in 

his viens ; but a nartom education has 
ſtifled che effect of theſe advantages. 


Cardioal Fleury, having nat one great 


principle in himſelf, trained this: Prince 
to nothing but trifles: yet this unequal 


moſt amiable qualities which can adorn a 
Sovereign. It is impoſſible to exceed the 
goodneſs of Lewis XV's heart: he is 
| humane, mild, affable, | compaſl jonate, 


p jo p 


J Juſt,, delighting . in. gogd, . — — 


— * 4 . 


enemy to every thing Which does not 
amp of honour and PROT | 


bear the ſtamp 
&c. &c. KITE I 

Singular likewiſe are e the virtues of the 
Queen: the has laid all domellie, | hard- 


"_- 73 4 


2 . * 


F education did not extinguiſh i in him the 
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ſhips, at the foot of the croſs z,. { far 
from lamenting a fate, which, would have 
embittered the whole life of another Prin- 
ceſs, ſhe; conſiders it as a particular fa - 
vour of Heaven, from a perſuaſion that 
Providence is pleaſed to try her firmneſs 
in this life, in order to confer the greater 
reward on her in the next. None of thoſe 
fretful words which ſpeak a rankled heart 
ever came from her : ſhe dwells with plea- 
ſure on the King's eminent qualities, and 
draws. a veil over his weakneſſes: ſhe 
never ſpeaks of him but with a ſenfible 
reſpect and veneration : it is impoſible 
for any lady to carry Chriſtian perfee- 
tion to a higher degree, and to concen- 
ter ſo many qualities in a rank, where 
the leaſt defects efface the greateſt virtues. 
The Dauphin, being at that time very 
young, did not in the leaſt concern him 
ſelf in public affairs. The King had or- 
dered him not to interfere in polities, 
and he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to 


conform to ſuch injunctions. e 
The 
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The young Princeſſes kept pretty much 
in their apartments, and read a great deal. 
Sometimes, indeed, they went a-hunt- 
ing, dined with the King in public, 
ſhewed themſelves. at the balls; then 
withdrew, without much reg * 

intrigues of the court. 
The Duke of Orleans, though firſt 
Prince of the blood, ſeldom came to Ver- 
ſallles: he had given into devotion, and 
| ſpent his life in deeds of charity. 

The Prince of Conti was at that 00 
jn the field, anch wholly | taken up with 
military muy © c 23159 RR 

Conde was very young, and his uncle 
Charolois funk © in the moſt debauched 
intemperance. | 
The other Princes of the oy" wala 

had little or no ſhare in public affairs; ; 
accordin gly they never came to Verfailtes, © 
but to be preſent at a | great council, or 

at the ITE, levee. 


© Eardiadl. 
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= Cardinal Tenein bore a great ſway at 
court; the King confided in him very 
much; ſo that they often uſed to be bufy 
together. The moſt weighty concerns 
of the crown were put into this eccleſi- 
aſtic's hands. Many:extolled him as a 
great miniſter ;-but as I ſcarce knew the 
man, [ſhall ſay nothing of him: yet, when 
I think how much France has ſuffered by 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Fleury, I own I 
do not like to ſee people of hat claſs at 
the head of affairs. 
The Count de Maurpas excelled all the 
miniſters of that time in genius, activity, 
and penetration: he was of as long a ſtand- 
ing in the miniſtry as Lewis XV. in the 
, * ſovereignty. To him the kingdom i is in- 
dlͤebted for ſeveral noble inſtitutions. It 
was be who re-eſtabliſhed; the navy, 
> I which, after the death of Lewis XIV. 
had been moſt ſhamefully neglected. I 
have been told that the Levant trade was 
entirely his work. \ He was indefatigable 


' [ 
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in his department; and his diſpatches were 
ſurpriſingly accurate. I:have ſeen many 
of his letters; and think it is ſcarce: poſſi- 
ble to comprize ſo n e in o ae. 


words. D291 CCT 


The Argento, who had: * aka 
duced lately into the miniſtry, had as yet 
no ſettled character: they were ſaid not to 


want either genius or probity; but that 


is not always ſufficient for a proper diſ- 


charge of ſuch à poſt. 


I have heard 
that many qualifications* are requiſite; | 


and that, if th e the leaſt of them be want- 


ing, there is no ghar. mY 18725 in che 


5 4 9 2 nn 5 1 4 £ 1 
miniſtry. | X 5 5 


The Count de St. 0 who ma- 
naged eccleſiaſtical matters, 25 little 
conſidered either at court or in town. 
He ke ept Himſelf neuter amidſt the in- 
trigues of Verſailles, minding only the 
r of Wap e N17 As no 
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poſt wich all the dignity of a miniſter 

whole only bufineſs is to ſig l 
Orry, che Comptroller-general, mas 

looked upon as a man af abilities, from 

his talent at ſcheming pecuniary edicts. 


Within ſome months after I had been ſet- 


tled at Verſailles, he laid. before the King 
no jeſs than twenty-five, and theſe were to 


bring in two hundred millions. He was 
called the Grand Fivantier, from his find- 
ing reſources for the King, bi pain 
thoſe of the ſtate. un 3547 
The Prince de Squbile was a man of 
«mw and diſcerament, He knew. a great 
deal; but his friends could have wiſhed 
that he had not embarked. in war. 
The ſoldiery had no opinion of him: : 


perhaps in this. they were wrong; vet a 

great man, who. would be uſeful to his 

country, muſt give way to public pre- 
Judiee. . 

Marshal Noailles had Ri greater abi- 

ties; i ſo that 1 it wary be E whe-. 

WY ther 


— 
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ther ever any one ſtateſman or general 
poſſeſſed ſo extenſive a Knowlege. The. 
forming of him was an effort of natute. 
There is not a ſcience: relating to politi- 


E 4 cal, civil, and military goverament,. with, 


which he was not intimately acquainted; 
but the exertion of theſe qualities, was 
limited to the cabinet. His timidity and 
irreſolution, in a day ef action, benumb- 
ed his faculties, otherwiſe fo excellent : 
his genius was certainly vaſt and exten 
five ;, and I queſtion whether. Epp ge bag | 
his equal. in council, Nr R 
_ Marſhal Belleiſle was then in high repy- 3 
ration: the court and town were full of his | 
praiſe. There was not in all F rance a man | 
= who had been at more. pains to acquire 
a ſuperficial knowlege of uſcleſs things; 
he pretended to be acquainted with every 
ſubject, and he had the art of making 
others believe o; hence it was not in 
the leaſt e e that he underſiqod the 


DO TSR S 
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his manners were mild and engaging, 


and he had an. agreeable fluency of 


ſpeech ; but he was fo conceited of his 
knowlege, that although he affected a 
certain degree of modeſty, {till his de- 
portment was fure to betray his pride : 
in ſhort, 1 never knew a vainer cre- 
ature. n 24-5 FELIE v= (4 } $1: Of Benin 
2 The Chevalier Belleille did not affect 
to have ſo much underſtanding as his 


brother, which ſhewed him to have the 


more; but he hñad all the exceſſive am- 
bition of. the Marſhal, and loſt his life in 


attempting to force an intrenchment, the 


ſuccels of which would have raiſed him | 


* 311 i 1 
to the ſame rank. 8 T 


"The Duke de Richelieu was fill more 
The 


idolized than Marſhal Belleiſle. 
King could not be tir Mich: He 
was ſure to be one at the private ſoppers, 
and he ſuperintended all the diverſions 
of Verſailles. Never was any man like 


bim for ſtriking out a py of Pleaſure, 5 


and 


— 


* 92 
19 
n 
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* enlivening it by little incidents. He 
made it his buſineſs to divert the King, 
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and was very alert in ſeizing every op- 


pportunity conducive to that end: but ĩt 
2X was not for the King's ſake that he gave 
4 himſelf all that trouble: his motive of 
| acting was | his own aggrandizement; for 
he is inſatiably greedy of rank and diſ- 
tinctions. Though of no genius for 
war, he had the ambition of being cre- 
ated a_Marſha} of France; and without 
any political talents, he was for n 
hiĩimſelf into the miniſt x. 
Maurice of Saxony was the, As of 
Frdngja he was eſteemed the kingdom's 
guardian angel. . I ſhall ſpeak. of him 
when I come to treat of the battle of 
F ontenoy. 
; Monſieur SEnces. had hr b 
of an able general: I ſhall make e 
mention of him in the ſequel... | 
The greater part of the other courtiers” 
were. ſubordinate n they. uſed to 
Jn dome 
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come from the army to Verſailles, and 
then go back from Verſailles to the ar- 
my; all their buſineſs at court being 
about prefertheats. ' Theſe were the 
Dukes of Grammont, Piquigny, Biron, 
la Valiere, Boufffers, Luxembourg; the 
Marquiſſes of Putange, Maubourg, Brege, 
Langeron, Armentieres, Creil, Rene- 
pont; the Counts Coigny, la Mothe- 
Houdancburt, Clermont, Eftrees, Beren- 
ger; Meſſieurs d' Aumont, Meuſe, Ayou, 
Cibert, Cherſey, Buckley, Segur, Fene- 
lon, St. Andre, Varennes, Montal, Ba- 
4ncourt, la Fare, Clermont-Tonnerre, 
wich many mover wh" were” for 287 
themſelves by the brd s on 
There was, at that time, fcarce a 40. | 
man at court who aſpired at the King's 
affections. Thoſe of a diſtinguiſhed rank 
Uifdained to be the objects of a tranſient 
love; and others, who courted that Tru-. 
ation, had neither beauty nor graces ſuf- 


Aer ficient to obtain it; fo that it was only 


no S *: #3 


ä | Pariſian 
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3 | Pariſian Ladies who entered into any of 
BZ theſe intrigues : ſeveral were. ſure to place 
themſelves in ſight whenever the King 
dined in public; and always attended 
him to the chace: in ſhort, they were 
ever dangling after his Majeſty, which 
e e e e e r 
their am. 

My thoughts ee eee 
myſelf in the ſtation to which fortune 
had raiſed me. The King was with me 
as often as the affairs of the eroun would 
allow; leaving all grandeur behind him, 
and coming into my apartment without 
any thing of that ſtate which attends on 
him at other places: for Te dane 1 
Klan ſtudied his temper. 

Lewis XV. is naturally of a 2 
refers! bis ſoul is ſhrouded in a thick 
gloom ;' fo that, with every pleaſure at 
command, he may be fai to be unhap- 
py. Sometimes his melanchely throws 
ow wh into fuch a languor that nothing af- | 


feats | 


+ Ig 


AR 
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fects him, and then he is quite inſenſible 
to all entertainment and pleaſute. In 
rheſe intervals, life becomes an inſup- 
portable burden to him. The enjoy- 
ment of a ful woman for a while 
diverts his uneaſinefs; but ſo far is it 

J from being a laſting relief, that his me- 

 Iancholy afterwards returns upon him 

4 ed weight. anus wiv} © 

Another misfortune in this Prince's 

W 


ing um on, 400 e mb beolding 
this inceſſant © ſtruggle, he 


vas not to be n by love only: 
This put me on engaging. him by the 


er influence with men than the 
ons themſelves. Of this, hiſtory 
furniſhed me with an- inſt; ce in the per- 


_ 


Made of Pons 500 


{on of his great grandfather. Lewis XIV 
had ſo habituated himſelf to Madame de 
Maintenon, that no other woman could fo. 
brated beauties, - Scarron's: widow, at an 
age when female influence over, man is 

generally on the decline, found means Þ 
ſtrongly to fix his affection, that her 
death only put an end to the cham. 
I planned a ſeries of diverſions, which, 
following cloſe on one another, got the 
better of the King's conſtitution, and di- 
verted him from himſelf. I brought him 

to like muſic, dancing, plays, and little 

operas,” in which 1 myſelf uſed to per- 1 
form; and private ſuppers terminated tte 
feſtivity. Thus the King lay down and 
roſe in perfect ſatisfaction and good hu- 


mour. The next day, unleſs detained | 
on ſome great council, or other Xtraors = 
dinary AV eas he would haſten to my. | 

Wr. J. ee 0 5 
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apartment, to take, if I may preſume to 
uſe the expreſſion, his doſe of good hu- 
mour for the whole day. He grew fond 
of me from that inſtin& which makes us 
love what contributes to our happineſs. 
All the favourites before me had thought 
only of making themſelves loved by the 
King: it had not come into their heads 
to divert him. | 

Thus I became ak: to bis Ma- 
zeſty; his attachment grew ſtronger 
every day. I could have wiſhed that our 
union had reſted on love only; but with 
Prince accuſtomed to eh we muſt 
a as well as we can. 

After the firſt 3 EY 
which naturally ariſes in our minds upon 
any great change, I, in my turn, gave 
e eee ee Amidſt 
all che King's affection, I feared the re- 
turn af his inconſtancy. I could lay but 
nile ſtreſs on my elevation; all bow the 


_ to my idol wht the Prince, wor- 
ſhips 


| . » | | 
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ſhips it; but on his over=-throwing the 
altar, it is trampled under foot. Some 
days after I thought I had more reaſon 
than ever to fear; ker r com- 
ing to ſup with me, ſeemed. more 
thoughtful than uſual. 3 n of that 
gaiety which began to be natural to him, 
his countenance was quite clouded: all 
his talk was about politics, the affairs of 
Europe, and difpatehing a courier to 
the army; thus, after a ſhort con ver- 
fation, he withdrew. This abruptneſa 
filled. me with alarms : I had not a wink 
of ſleep.;, and next morning L ſent him 
an Account of my condition in . 
e RT; #57 7 2 


«Sin, 
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« Your. politics Hayes: quit e my 
« heart, was going to ſay a ente 
« pleaſant. things to you, had not your 
5 diſpatches interrupted me. I have not 
cloſed my eyes during the 'whole | 


n 550 * night; 


ſtand in politics. I have heard that tbe 


there 1 18 our paipt-boxes; # Fry be 5 E 
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ce night for God's ſake, Sire, leave 
<6 Europe to itſelf, and allow me to lay 
e open to you the ſtate of my heart, 
« vhich is on the rack hen you deprive 
% me of any opportunity of telling you 

« that 1 love you with an affection, the 
« end of which will be that of my life 


The King having read my letter, came 
in perſon to my apartment to makę me 
eaſy; ; and he was now more gay than 
uſual. 1 ant I never _ him i in a ber- 


fome infight into de —— at that 
time on the carpet, and I was for diving 
into the truth of theſe abſtruſe myſte- 
ries; but not a word did I then under- 


Engliſh ladies have every morning Tea 
laid on their toilet a paper giving them 
an account of the affairs of Europe, 
whereas all that we French women bnd 
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l applied to Marſnal Belleifle. * My 


Lord, be ſo kind as to inſtruct me in 


0 what you call politics, which every bo- 


dy here is contiaually talking of.“ He 


anſwered me ſmiling, I cannot bring my- 
« {cIf, Madam, to inſtcuct you in a ſcience 
« which will prove deſtructive to many.” 
Yet the veteran courtier talked to me of 
fy tems, andenlarged upon the methods to 
be uſed by a ſtate for its aggrandiſement. 


Aſter liſtening to him for ſome time, 


I concluded, though a novice. at court, 


chat chis ſcience is not reducible to prin- 
eiples nor general rules, as totally de- 


pending on time, place, and circum- 


ſtances, and theſe almoſt ever „ 


from chance. 


In order to get a knowlege of the pre⸗ 
at adminiſtrations, 1 fer myſelf to 


read the hiſtory of our government; 


but it was not in books that I ſought for 
this knowledge, having always looked on 


C3 


dum as the ſource of public errors. 1 
con- 
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, conſulted original manuſcripts, Aeh 
were put into my hands. by the King 
himſelf. Here I ſaw all the former mif- 
takes, and the original cauſes of them. 
As it was known both at Paris and Ver- 
_ failles that Lewis NV. was unſettled in his 
amours, his favourites had no very regu- 
lar court. It often fell out that a lady 
whom the King had diſtinguiſhed, lay 
dawn in high favour, and roſe in diſ- 
grace: for vacant employments and tem- 
porary grants the favourites were ptac- 
tiſed on; but for the great purpoſes of 
ambition other ſprings. than — 
were ſet to wo K. A 
. - In the firſt mote fares 
any body came near me. The Duke de 
Richelieu was the only nohleman wha 
viſited me in the King's abſence; but 
when, by the Monarch's order, I made 
my appearance as Marchioneſs de Pom- 
padour, and. his Majeſty was continually 
giving me marks of his eſteem, your 
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of things changed. Envy and ambition 
formed two numerous parties. The 
former blackened me with the moſt viru- 
lent malice; and the latter as much ex- 
ceeded in the moſt fulſome adulation. The 
| motive in one was hope of preferment, the 
other acted from a deſpair of ever being 
preferred : both, however, e in 2 
ing favours of me. - 

I uſed my intereſt with the King in 
behalf of both. If I raiſed a perſon to 4 
conſiderable poſt, or procured him a 
large penſion, I ſurely Grew on myſelf a 


hundred enemies, beſides his ingratitude, _- 


At length all the kingdom came to pay 
theit court to me; for the royal favour 
continued to ſhine on me as bright as 
ever. They who had been the moſt 
forward in reviliag my birth, now claim- 
ed kindred with me. I ſhall never fer- 
get a letter I received at Verſailles from 
a gentleman of one of the moſt antient 


9 6 families 


ſamilies in Provence, in the following 


bs «Dear Couſin, 


«] did not know. that I was related 
to you till now that the King has cre- 
« ated you Marchioneſs de Pompadour: 
« a learned genealogiſt has-demonſtrated 
tome, that your great-grandfather was 
« fourth couſin. to my gtandfather; ſo 

you ſee, dear couſin, our alliance 
ois indiſputable. If you deſire it, III 
ſend you our pedigree, that you may 
% ſhew it to the King, | 

In the mean time, my ſon, your cou- 
« lin. who has ſerved with diſtinction 
< ſeveral years, wants a regiment; and 
as he cannot hope to obtain it by his 
rank, be W man 2 
. en the King.” 8 
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a «#4 ſent him the following" anſwer ** 


| SR „ 

1 wall oy hold of the very firſt op- 
15 portunity to defire his Majeſty to give 
«© your ſon a regiment. | But I likewiſe 
* have a-fayour to aſk of you, which is 
6 to diſpenſe me from the honour of be- 
e ing related to you. Þ have ſome fa- 
<< mily reaſons which forbid me to think, 
<< that my forefathers have ever been al- 
cx lied to uy < of the antient houſes of this 
« kingdom.“ N 


3 Half F rance would hide 8 for 
ſhame,, were I to give a detail of all the 
mean, fawning letters ſent to me by per- 
ſons of the firſt families in the kingdom. 
A ee could write to me in. this 


* 
2 * * — * 2 
2 2. : 2 « ; 2 7 * 


— 


950 « « N17 dear Friend. | 
5 1 beg you would aſk the King for A' 
« grant of. farmer-general for Mr. Ar-- 

3 8 Tx 2 «mand! 


— 
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es mand , a ſuperannuated clerk, 
« whoſe fortune I would gladly make. 
For this favour I ſhall bold myſelf 

8 1 *£ obliged to you as long, as 1 live, 


2:3 {3 7361) 100 


am myca, 
1 With all poſſible regard, 
- | wt ” Cc Your maſt humble brenne 15 


8 1 k . * 


% 
iow») 
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Abe ke envy, . increaſing, 
with the marks of royal favour, the world,, 
at any rate, would make me anſwerable for 
| the eventsof the times. Ithas been inevery 
body's mouth, that all the misfortunes of 
France were owing to me. If there were 
any grounds for ſuch a charge, the king- 
dom muſt have been itt a proſperous and 
flouriſhing ſtate when his Majeſty called 
me to Verſailles; whereas it was very far 
from being ſo. The cauſe of the evil 
8 * deep; ſo that F rance, under all its 
preſſures, was only fulfilling its deſti- 
ay. The misfortunes of the admini- 
| 4 „ 
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ſtration in this reign are to be conſiders 
ed as flowing from = lern, Eren 
ſtration, _ : 

At the time of the* demiſe of Lewis 
XIV. the kingdom was in a dreadful dif- 
order; the debts of the nation were im- 
menſe, and the public credit totally ruin- 
ed; ſo that the ſtate then laboured under 
an evil, which was not tobe cured by tem- 
porary remedies. Lewis the Great, by his 
exceſſive fondneſs, for, ſplendor, had 1 impo- 
veriſhed the people. TheprecedingKings 
were contented with being the ſtewards 
or managers of the general wealth, but 
he made himſelf the proprietor of it: he 
became maſter of the nation's treaſuse "Mm 
all the finances were in his hands: he 
had augmented the crown, revenues be- | 
yond all relative proportion: ia che ourſe 
of three years the whole ſpecies of France 

came into his coffers : belides, his mag - 
nificence had ſet his ſubjeQs the perni · 
C 1 cious 
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cious example of impoveriſhing then 


ſelves by profuſe expences.. 

The duke of Orleans, who was. at. the 
head of the ſtate after Lewis XIV. ſo far 
from reſtoring order, increaſed the con- 
fuſion.. He promoted a ſyſtem of.finances,. 
which proved- their utter ruin. All the 


riches of the monarchy, changed hands. 
No ſuch thing as money was to be ſeen; 
foreigners ran away with one part, and 
domeſtic ſtock-jobbers ſecreted the other; 
no plan of adminiſtration could be con- 
trived, capable of putting a ſtop to evits, 
"apprecedented from the very foundation 
of the monarchy. This revolution great-- 
ly affected the ſeveral branches of the 
national ſtrength. Agriculture, trade; 
arts, and ingenuity, were ſufferers by it; 
and till ſuffer: for F have heard very 


Knowing perſons ſay, that the grand ſyſ« 


tem had given birth to many en 


tal 8 in che ſtate. 


Cardinal 


AA 
=. 


"ESE 


— . — 
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Cardinal Fleury ſucceeded him and 
things went. ſtill worſe: he alone did 
more: harm to Erance than. all thoſe be- 
fore him, who had like ta have ruined.this 
realm, His particular qualities were or- 
der, oeconomy, and moderation; virtues 
excellent in a private perſon, but, i in. 

a ſtateſman often very. great vices. 
All his view was, to fill the treaſury, 
fancying that if the King were but. rich, 
the ſtate would no longer be poor. Thus 
he went on increaſing the opulence of 
the crown, from the people's ſubſiſtences - 
Intent upon ſaving, he let the navy run 

to ruin, that is, he deprived F rance of the 
only way left for retrieving itſc}f, 
Fleury died; but this. produced oY 
amendment i in the adminiſtrations France 
had nota miniſter capable of ſettingthings 
to rights. They who were put at the head 
of affairs, were very buſy, but without 1 
any knowledge. 1 have beentold by a very 4 

| enen perſon, who uſed to come and 

"RE 


— —— — 
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ſee me at Verſailles, that if at the Car- 
dinal's death the miniſtry had been 
put into the hands of an angel, he 


could not have done the crown much 


good. "He added, that all the moſt able 
miniſter could do, was to prepare mate- 


rials for a better adminiftration. The 
government, ſaid he, has ſix capital im- 
| perfections, and theſe are not to be a- 


mended, but by caſting the conſtitution 
in a ne w mould. | 

Another outcry was my Kane the 
ſource of favours, and that 1 diſpoſed of 
every thing in the kingdom; with this ad- 
dition, that 1 had brought the King to 
ſuch a cuſtom of viſiting me, as had made 
it a kind of law to bim, never to refuſe 


me any thing. To this 1 anſwer, that it 
is an evil both neceſſary and natural to 


abſolute government. Sovereigns muſt 
either have a confident or a miſtreſs ; and 


of the two the ſtate generally ſuffers 


moſt by the former. Men in“ general 
_ bare 
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have ambitious views, which a women 
does not trouble herſelf about. The 
X confident ſtudies to avail himſelf of the 
prince's favdur in all the means of railing 
himſelf to the higheſt fortune; he gets 
the ſole management of the public finan- 
ces; he engtoſſes the molt lucrative poſts, 
and diftributes among his relations and 
cteatutes, thoſe which he does not take for 
himſelf: the conſequence of this id a! 
general revolution in the government. 
In ſhort, he has ſchemes of iP CARER * 
elevation quite foreign to our ſex. -/// 
1 have read in the annals of our mo- 
natchy chat Richelieu's ambition brought 
a thouſand miſchiefs on France: that 
reg of Lewis XIII. facrificed every 
thing to a giddy deſire of appearing to be 
the only perfon of conſequence inthe king- | 
dom. He cut che very fine ws of the politi- 
cal power of all other bodies. He annulled* 
the privileges of the nobility, which 
alone could make any ſtand againſt the 
deſpotiſm 
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deſpotiſm of our Kings; and therein he 

did more harm to France, than ever it 

has to fear from any miſtreſſs. 

« Mazatine, the ſecond favourite, had 

an army in pay, and perſonally made war 

- on the ſtate. He impriſoned the princes. 
= af the blood; and raiſed ſuch animo- 
il ities and diſturbances as in a manner ſub-- 
verted all-government. He got the public 
treaſure into his poſſeſſion; almoſt all the 
money of the kingdom. was in his coffers. 
He uſed to ſell the principal. ſtate em- 
ployments : when the King wanted mo- 
ney he was obliged to apply to, him. 
And our times have ſeen Count Bruhl, the 
King of Poland's favourite exceed bis 
maſter, in extravagance, : | 
There are, at this. time, ſeveral Dukes. 

ia the kingdom“ who give France cauſe 
to remenber that its Kings. have had 
= favourites whereas what great fortune, 


* » The dukes of Richelien Mazarin, and Fleury... 
„555 
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what titles or diſtinctions has my brother 
Narigni? Die when he will, he wil 


! leave no monuments of the particular fa- 


vour with which Lewis me" XVth ue 
ed me. 

I have been likewiſe eerie of i intro- 
duc'ng into the miniſtry perſons of no 
turn for buſineſs, ignorant, ſhalłhw, and 
fuperfic ĩal fellows: but where ſhall I find 
any other in France * The human mind 
feems to have been Wr. 1 
us. 

The French nobiſſty, though woll con- 
cerned in the public adininiſtration, give 
no attention to bulineſs; their life is a 
round of indolence, loxury, and diff be 
tion. They know as lictle of politics as 

of finances and cxconomy, A RT TING 
either ſpends his life at his feat in rural 
fports,” or comes to Paris to ruin himſelf 
with an opera girl. They who have an 
ambition to figure in the miniſtry, have 
na other merit than intrigue and cabal. 
— 
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If they are traverſed in their views, or af- 
terwards ſuperſeded, ſuck meaſure is with 
them an effect of the prince's prejudice. 

'The age of able miniſters in France 
ſeems paſt. After all my inquiries for a 
Colbert and Louvois, I could only meet 
with Chamillards and Dubois's; ſo that l 
was forced to commit all the branches of 
government to financiers by profeſſion ; 
a ſet of people void of capacity, and 
only ſkilful in one thing, which is pil- 
laging ein, 

My enemies have farther afficmed, that 
I put the King on too frequent a change 
of his miniſters; but that is an invention, 
which, in no wiſe, belongs to me. Be- 
fine ever I knew the court, placemen 
were not more ſetiled in their poſts than 
ſince. Every day ſaw ſuch creations and 
inſtitutions ; and this, perhaps, may ſtill 
be a neceſſary evil in France. Before 
thoſe gentlemen are in place, nothing can 
come up to their plan of government; 

they 
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WT they have effectual ways and means for 
Eknou the ſeat of the diſeaſe, and what will 
remove it: but no ſooner have they got 
the teins of government in their hands, 
than their incapacity throws every thing 
into confuſion. On the public misfortunes 
they ſcarce beſtow a thought; all they 
mind is their oa perſonal intereſt. The 
ambition of being prime miniſter ſoon 
gets footing in them; and its continual 
agitation leaves no room in their mind for 

any attention to the kingdom. Ten 
rainiſter'ſo abſolate; that he grows a mere 
Pacha; any intimation of his is aperemps = 
tory order: che Grand Signior is not more 
defpotic at Conſtantinople than à French 
Secretary of State, after ſpendivg! ten 
years at Verfailles. 
It is the ſame with e affairs: 
however brave and courageous the 
Prench nobility may be, they have little 
; or 


— 


or no genius for war: the bardbip of a 
campaign immediately puts them out of 
conceit. France has no military ſchool v. 
A young nobleman is made a: Colone! 
before he is an officer, and then ſteps 
into the general command, vithout 
any experience. If two Fienchmen 
are appointed to command the armies 
in Flanders or Germany, 'immediate- 
Iy the ſpirit of envy kindles among 
them, and they will gratify their pri- 
vate piques and quarrels, whatever be- 
eomes of the ſtate. Ia the mean time, 
he enemies profit by theſe diviſions, and 
forward their ſchemes. In the late 
war, the King was obliged to commit 
the ſafety of his crown to two foreigners: 
had it not been for the Counts Saxe and 
Lowendahl, the enemies of France might 
have been at the gates of Paris. 


þ : E55) 20s © ABC 10 3 FI «- S 5 4 | 
The military ſchool was but juft inſtituted. 
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ö 3 | who is in diſtinguiſhed favour - with a 
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It is a miſtake to think that a woman, 


Prince, ſtands in need of weak miniſters 
and bad / generals to ſupport her: incapa- 
city ſpoils all and anſwers no purpoſe. Po- 
litical miſtakes, at the ſame time that they 
throw a ſhade.on the Prince'sglory, utter- 
ly efface the luſtre of his favourite. I can 
truly ſay, that moſt of the vexations 1 
have gone through, ſince my. reſide, " 
court, proceeded from hence. On every 
advantage gained by our enemies the 
king uſed to be melancholy and full of 
thought ; and thougb this Prince be ex: 
tremely polite, and not one diſopligiog 
word came from his mouth, yet his « diſ- 
compoſure, at that time, embitte red 
every other enjoy ment of. my, life. Wen 
* never made a miniſter, 1 never ad- 
viſed the King to confer the command of 
an army on any perſon, of whoſeabilities 
= 1 was not certainly convined, and whoſe 
werit was not univerſally confeſſed, The 


great 


i 
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great uſed to compliment me on it, and 
the King himſelf congratulated me on 
my good judgment of men; their — 


was proclaimed by the univerſal voice. 
+ I muſt here mention the troubles ite 


court laboured under, when the King 


gave me an apartment at Verſailles ; 
the occurrences of thoſe times belong- 
ing to the plan of theſe Memoirs. 


Without that crowd of incidents which 


then fell out, and which the King uſed to 


communicate to me, my favour perhaps 


had never riſen to ſuch a height; for the 
events of this world are always direted 


by = Party HAR WOE «COMO FED (1.94.0 


Ever fince the year 1 1741, France had 


rohtinued"to' wage war in Italy, in Flan- 


ders, and in Germany. Charles the VIth. 
the laſt ale deſcendant of the houſe of 


Auſtria by the male ide, had an ambition, 


whith was not to be limited even by 
dead «ch: was | for furviving himſelf, 
2431 1 4 and : 


SSPRIS 
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and tranſmitting 4 power een the 
n Gra 3 LA 

This Prince, ak: acquiring a very -- 
large extent of dominions, had procured 
them to be guarantied by the chief 
powers of Chriſtendom. The ſmall 
military force at that time on foot in 
Princes, to ſuch à weak compliance. 
Italy was quite ſpent; all the petty 
governments. of the empire were under a 
on ſlavery ; and the great houſes of 
North were little better. On the 
Pa of that Prince all began to breathe, 
and we one claimed their ei 
Sigh) if 
The EleQorof n part 


of the ſueceſſion; Augaſtus Kin g of Po 


land ſet forch his pretenſions; the King of 
Spain likewiſe put in for a ſhare : and, what 
is more, chere appeared two pragmatic | 
ſanctions; one giving the Auſtrian do- 


minions to * Archducheſs, ſpouſe Lad 
4 E. 


the Paliſh Prince; and the other ſecuriag 
them to Maria Thereſa, Charles's eldeſt 
daughter. Such a contrariety of intereſts 
muſt of courſe give riſe to a general war; 
but it began from a quarter which policy 
would never have apprehende. 
The King of Pruſſia, almoſt the only 
Prince in Europe who had no preten- 
ſions to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, yet 
made his demands, and, inſtead of ma- 
nifeſtoes, aſſerted them by the ſword. 
His troops invaded the very beſt pro- 
Vitee 1 all the Queen of Hungary's 
dominions, and made themſelves ma- 
ſters of 0: "Ia" crown was of no 
long ſtanding in the Brandenburgh fa- 
mily: it had firſt obtained the title of 
Majeſty from the Emperor Leopold; 
and this honour had little added to its 
real greatneſs. The King of Pruſſia was 
of little account” among the European 
potentates; and what claims he had to 
yp of the Auftrian effects were n 


on 


IF 


* 
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on 4 private account; and turns on the 
reſtitution of ſome duchies, which his 
family had been poſſeſſed of by right of 
purchaſe; . * ** — — as A 

| ſovereighs +1 7 3 
I have 3 that Mari Theres 
was on the brink of ruin, when her very 
enemies ſaved her. The Hungariaus, 
who for ages paſt had been endeavouring 
to overthrow that family, now, one and 
all, vigorouſly roſe in her defence. 
The Duke of Belleiſle told me, that 
this change in the political world was 
wrought by that Prineeſe's 1 
them in Latin; a great ehange, in- 
deed (added he), for had the Hungarians 
abandoned that princeſs; very probably 
we ſhould > joy nnn che 
houſe of Auſtria.“ 


Lewis XV. n * mr Kings" of 
Pruſſia to place the Elector of Bavaria on 
the Imperial throne; beſides the diverſion 

Vor. I. D dhe 


! 
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the King ſaid, that the houſe of Bourbon 
was now n an "_ . wich 
Hevarija: cf 0H: : 
Were FEOeY of any aki in hs 
conduct of Sovereigns, France might in- 
deed be thought to have taken arms in 
return for its obligations to the Electors 
of Bavaria, who have ever been firm allies 
to this crown, and had ſuſtained er con- 
ſierable loſſes: in its cauſdme. 12) 
The houſe of Bourbon joined: . 
of Brandenburgh to weaken the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Charles V1; 75 beſides, the ex · 
altation of a Prince of the houſe of Ba- 
varia to- the Imperial throne ſecured 
to France an aſcendancy in Germany 
It has been reported that the ">a of : 
Pruſſia, at firſt, offered Maria Thereſa 
money and troops to maintain her right 
againſt the other powers, on condition of 
ber ceding Lower Sileſia to him. Had 
ſhe agreed to this, the affairs of Europe 
n have taken a different turn. But, 
Dur” (_: 4 from 
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from what I have perceived ſince my liv- 
ing at Verſailles, Princes often make a 
tender of what they have no mind to 
give. This the Marſhal de No les called 
political compliments. N 
Frederick had a ſure game of it; uk 
it is ſeldom that Princes /aſk of others 
what they can get by themſelves. The | 
houſe of Auftria was not able to make - 
head againſt his invaſion of Sileſia; no- 
ching w-as in readineſs for preventiug it; 
therefore France in a manner could 9. 
no otherwiſe than declare for the Pruflian” 
Monarch. According)y the treaty Was : 
made; and to give it the greater weight 1 
the King of Poland was made a party; - | 
he then little thought that this ſame 
Frederic would one wad invade his omit 
nions. 1 5 
This confederacy | was the. Bk. of ä 
ſeveral others: the Palatinate, Spain, and 5 
Hines came into the plan; Spain wanted, | 7 
METS Daf 151 2 | 
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to procure Parma, Placentia, and the 
| Milaneze, for Don Philip. | 
All the negociations in Germany were 
committed to the Marſhal Belleiſle. The 
poor Elector of Bavaria, who was to be 
made Emperor, had not wherewith. to 
raiſe ſix regiments; ſo that, in the war 
which we were now undertaking for his 
ſake, every thing was to be furniſhed him. 
France as it were armed him from head 
to foot; and made him her Lieutenant 
General in Germany: and thus the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the Cæſars became a ſubaltern 
officer of the houſe of Bourbon: however, 
in conſequence of his title, an army was 
ſent for him to command. 
 _ Whilſt one party was forming to  over- 
throw, the. houſe of Avftria, another was 
gathering to prevent its fall. Holland 
aud England, whoſe common intereſt 
is was that there ſhould be a power in 
Germany able to cope with Verſailles, 
were already making, r for a 
German 
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German war; but hitherto the houſe of 
Auſtria received only pecuniary aids. 
Prague was taken, and the Elector of 
Bixaiaprechifined King of Bohemia, and 
ſoon after Emperor. This laſt title he 
firſt received from Marſhal Belleifle : 
thus a ſubject of the King of France 
diſpoſes of a throne, which anciently, 
had Ai pose f al the Yo of the 
world. ah 
This Marſhal has ſince ſaid wenne; un 
the court of Verſailles overſnot itſelf, and 
that the war had been begun where it 
ſhould have ended. "The armies of the 
King of France and the Elector of Bavaria, 
together with the Saxon troops, were not 
ſufficient for keeping the countries which 
it was neceſſary to reduce.” | 
The victors advanced Ado ever 
looking behind them, till Marſhal 
 Belleifle, foreſeeing that theſe © victories. 
would ſoon occaſion defeats, thought it 
proper: to be indiſpoſed, and aſk leave to 
- D 3 retire. 
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retire. Marſhal Brogolio was diſpatched 
to him, and on taking a view of things, 
ſoon ſaw into the cauſe of Belleiſle's in- 
diſpoſition. Six years after, theſe two 
Generals being in my apartment, the 
latter ſaid to the other concerning this 
affair, faith, Marſpal, you played me a ſearty 
| 12 there. 

The Hungarians made good all loſes 
of men; and I have been ſince told by 

connoiſſeurs in military affairs, that of in- 
fantry we ſent a ſufficiency; but had for- 
got cavalry, which, in en, bs. the 
more neceſſary bod. 

The King of Pruſſia's drift was to 
profit by the diſadvantages of his allies: 
he had made conqueſts, which he care- 
fully kept to himſelf, regardleſs of 
tle loſs: of his. alles; but he ſtill 
wanted a deciſive victory to make 
himſelf dreaded by the houſe of Auſtria, 
wich whom he was already diſpoſed to 
come to terms. * iyught: the battle of 

Czaſlaw, 
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Czaſlaw, which terminating in a complete 
victory on his ſide; he remained inactive, 
and ſoon after ſtruck up a peace with 
Maria Thereſa. 

Every thing now went againſt France; 
her troops were driven from their poſts, 
her convoys intercepted, her magazines 
ſeized, and the far greater part of the 
_ periſhed by ſickneſs. 

Then it was that the French Generals 
| diſidversl the Pruſſian Monarch's temper. 
Marſhal Belleiſle has often told me, that he 
had ſeen into his way of thinking ; but 
judged that the progreſs of the French 
arms in Germany would force him to be. 
faithful to the alliance. So true is this, 
added he, that onthe firſt rumour of our 
misfortunes, 1 ſaid to M. de Broglio, the 
way. of Prufſi ia now will ſhift ſides. 

One of the articles of the treaty was, 
to renounce his alliance with the houſe 


of Bourbon; and chus the French troops 
were ſacrificed, 


For 
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For that, ſaid a very knowing man to 
me, not Jong fince, we may thank the 
council of Verſailles, which, inſtead of 


ſuch a body of troops as would have 


been equal to any undertaking, had only 
ſent. 1mall; armies, whole ſick neſs ruined 
them as faſt as they came. 

The Emperor, being but in aſſiſted by 
France, was flying before his enemies; 
he had quitted his capital, and was at a 
lok where to ſhelter himſeif,- His deſtiny 
ſeemed . the More _., melancholy, as he 
was on the point of being tumbled down 
from the We pitch: of — exalta- 
tion. 

Of all rs apa ah a6; {es 
vere certainly was bis being farced to be- 
come à ſuppliant to his capital enemy, 
the Queen of Hungary. He made her 


an offer to limit his amb i ition to the im- 


perial crown, and deſiſt from all N 


$ to the Auſtrian ſucces. eB to 


—— 
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But things now went ſo well with 
Maria T hereſa, that, inſtead of a mode - 
rate anſwer to theſe propoſals, ſhe very 
nearly called him rebel, and driving him 
out of Bavaria, ſignified to him that the 
only fafe ſhelter for him in Germany 


was. the territory of the empire. 
England's hands were tyed; Mailte- 


bois, at the head of a large body of- 


troops, had obliged George II. to ſign a. 


treaty of neutrality, and the Dutch were 


unable and as litile diſpoſed to interfere 
in the affairs of Germany. N eee 
Robert Walpole, then the. 8 
niſter in Great Britain, , was all for peace, 
as underſtanding nothing of war. Every 
miniſter in Europe, (as a man of great 
wit, who often came to me at Verſailles, 
pointed out to me) has his peculiar talents, . 
according to which he gives the bias to 
public affairs. Walpole's ſyſtem was that 
the. Pony of Great Btitain in lay in trade, 


4 
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and that ſuch a nation is to hatp clear of 
ſieges and battles. 

The king ſhewed me 3 of 3 
e letters to Cardinal Fleury. In 
one he ſays 

£06; [ ingage; to keep the e! 10 4 
0 ee, diſpoſition, if you will bridle 
ide martial ardour ef your people; for 
4 miniſter in Elon cannot do Lage 
260 thing,” R 

In another, e 4) \ #08 

I bave à deal of 4 really to FRY our 


66 ne from coming to blows ; not that they 


7 «gre bent on war, but becauſe Jam for 


* preſerving peace; for our - Engliſp politi- 
* trans muſt be ever feirmiſbing, excber in 


5 ann, er at Weſtminſter. _ 
In a third letter * expreſies' himſelf 


thus: 165; 


* perf on half the 1 to 3 it 
+66 ein but as1he Ring SmMoneyis noi ſufficient, 
e and tbey to whom Igive none, clamour loudly 


fr a war, it would be expedient for your 


Eminence 
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« Eminente to' remit me three millions of 
« French livres, in order to filence theſe bar- 
« hers. 'Gold'is a metal which here correfs 
« all qualities in the blood. A penſion of WM 
te thouſand pounds a year will make the moſt 
« pmpetuous warrior in parliament as tame 
« as A lamb: In ſbort, ſhould England break 
out, on will, befides the uncertainty of = 
events in war, be under the neceſſity of 
&« paying larger ſulſidies 10: forcign \Powrers; 
4 to be on an equality with us; where- 
48, Ey furniſping me with little money, 
6 you purchaſe uy 4. * . Ban | 
% Nc. Ro. 

But Walpole bad iog been obige e | 
the miniſtry, Great Britain ſided with the 
houſe of Auſtria. S he was already at war 
with Spain. The Engliſh ſent a large army | 
into Flanders, before ever the court of 
Verſailles had thought of garrifoning its 
ſtrong places, ſo that the way lay open for 
: them i into France; and why they did not 
enter it, will ever remain a ſecret. A Britiſh 


„ miniſte 
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Wieder has ſince told me, that there 
were at chat time too many malecontents 
in the army; and that the invaſion of 
France was omitted, purely in ſpight to 
a party, who had ever maintained, that 
the only way to reſtore the balance of Ger- 
many, was to penetrate beyond Flanders. 
Thus, added the miniſter by way of re- 
flection, our government which is looked 
on as one of the beſt modeled in * 
is ſacrificed to private paſſionss. 
Prague, that city on which France had 

founded all its hopes, hegan to be deſ- 
paired of; and from thence it was. that, 
ſome time after, Belleiſſe made that fine 
retreat, with which, every day of his life af. 
terwards I was ſure to boentertained, for the 
old man was very vain. He uſed to ſay, 
it was the fineſt military performance the 
age had ſeen 

All Europe was in l ferment. Italy bad 
taken arms to defend a liberty which 1 it 


no- longer enjoyed... * have bee told 
chat 
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that the Pope himſelf entered into treaties 

_ tending to continue and ſpread the war. 

The balance of Europe ſeems to have 

been the point in queſtion; but all ſtates 

aimed at giving * fore underhand. 
wounds. 

Cardinal Fleury, — is had 
avoided war, had not ſtudied peace 
ſo much as he ought. He had, for 
ſome years paſt, perfectly doated through 
length of age, and his ſticklers took 
his reveries * ſo pie refined n 
of policy. N 

Some . in EY here n 
cried up his order and œconomy, whereas 
they were nothing more than the effects. 
of his niggardlineſs; for ſo penurious 
was he, that he never could prevail on 
himſelf to furniſh his houſe. All the 
affairs of France ſavoured of avarice _ . 


parſimony. 
On dis death, the King enemas 


| own. maſter; for till then Lewis had been 
kt & . in. 
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in * only the ſecond perſon i in "che 
ſtate : but he made not the leaſt alteration 
in the tenour of affairs. The ſame faults 
went on; ſo that a judieious perſon who, 
at that time, had a place at court, told 
me lately, that things looked as if the 
Cardinal had been living after his death, 
ſmall armies being ſent into Germany, by 
way of œconomy; which all periſhed 
like the former. The Dutch, after many 
prayers and threats, had declared gens 
lakes. |; 
I have been told Nl; a bas who has 
made it his buſineſs to obſerve the policy 
of every nation, that the Dutch bave 
two maxims from which they neyer de- 
part, the firſt is, whatever. wars ariſe be- 
tveen the great powers, to be always neu- 
ter, that they may engroſs the whole com- 
merce of Europe. The ſecond is, to 
watch the moment of France's being 
over- powered by its enemies, and then 
declare againſt it. It was unqueſtionably 
1 in 


* 


_ 
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in conſequence of the latter, that they 
joined their troops to thoſe of England, 
and took the field. This laſt alliance was 
offenſive! and defenſive, and all 12 ; 
found itſelf in a ſtate of war. | 
Germany, Holland, Flanders, Pied- 
mont, and every part of Italy, ſwarmed 
with ſoldiers. The Count d' Argenſon 
calculated that Europe had then nine 
hundred thouſand men on foot, ready to 
cut each others throats, without any 
known reaſon. Particularly France was 
ruining its finances, and loſing the flower 
of its people, to no manner of purpoſe ; 
for, after all, faid an able politician 
me one day, on this head, what w 
Elector of Bavaria's being Emperor of 
Germany to us; or Don Philip being 
Duke of Parma? I ſhall never forget 
what I read in Voltaire concerning this: 
N was, ſays he, a game that Princes were 
Playing all over E urope, bazarding, pretty 
equa 17 their” e s _ and m 3 
| and 
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and by a medley of fine attions, faults, and 
boſſes, keeping fortune a long time ſuſpended. 
It muſt be obſerved that, amidſt all this 
fighting, no war had been declared; the 
greater part of the troops laughtered 
each other only as auxiliaries, 

. Chales VII. the cauſe of this general 
eonflagration, had now neither ſubjects 
nor dominions left; he was not allowed 
ſo much as to bear the title of Emperor, 
the only honour remaining to him; and 
his election was declared all over Germany 
to be null and void; ſo that he ſaw him- 
ſelf reduced to accept of a neutrality in 


his own cauſe. This ſep alone; ought 
to have put an end to & German war; 
nce, I have 


war from connected oem, but r 
as coinciding with the motions of ſecond 
The large French armies were now 

withdrawn out of Germany; indeed 
moſt of the troops left there had been 
made 
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made priſoners of war. The Marſhal 
de Noailles has ſeveral times ſaid to me, 
that of all the political errors committed 
in Europe for theſe thouſand years paſt, 
the German war was the greateſt. 
In reading the hiſtory of that time, it 
appeared to me, that of all the princes 
engaged in the war, Emanuel King of 
Sardinia was the only one who had any 
ſhadow of reaſon for it. France was for 
ſettling contiguous to his dominions, a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, whaſe 
ſettlement muſt have been highly incon- 
venient to him; accordingly, in order to 
exclude this dangerous neighbour, he 


ſtruck in with the enemies of France. 


From the beginning ef the war, this 
prince had aſſiſted cke Rouſe of Auſtria, 
and now entered into ta treaty with it. 
England ſupplied him with money to de- 

fray the charges of the war: but the 
a, of Hungary Went. | farther, con- 


2211 44 


Krieg: 
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ferring on him a little Weep which did not 
belong! to her. 

France, in 1744, declared war et 
England, and the houſe of Auſtria and 
ſoon after this declaration, a great pro- 
ject was taken in hand: overtures were 
made to Prince Edward, the Pretender's 
ſon, for cares the throne of His: an- 
ceſtors.' 110 in 

He was 2 ſpirited, bold, co o urageous 
young man, quite tired of leading an 
indolent life at egi me 5 oro i9 
W Ame, bon 1s 

The houſe of aa, NY FE" FIAT 
hat! queſtion, whether it would be in the 
powerof all Europe joined, to reſtore it to 
its antient- rigbis. There ſeems ſome- 
thing of a fatality annexed to that name. 

France made all the preparatives 
in his favour, and gave him all the aſſiſt- 
ance which. the poſture of. affairs could 


* 


* The , of Final, en r to the 
Genoeſe. 5 


„mit 
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admitof; but the whole deſign miſcarried. 
A long time after, I, one day, aſked the 
King, whether it had been his real in- 
tention, to place the Pretender on the - 
throne of Great Britain ? his anſwer was, 
that neither he nor his council ever 
thought it practicable; that this reſtora- 
tion depended on a multitude of ſecond 
cauſes, the courſe of which was no lon- 
ger under any political direction. The 
Marſhal de Noailles one day faid to him 
in my hearing, Sir, if your Majeſty would 
have had maſs ſaid in London, you ſhould 
have ſent an army of 1 three bundred 9 
men to officiate at it. 

In the mean time, young Eduard, | 
eager of doing ſomething to be talked of, 
put to ſea, and had a diſtant view of the 
kingdom, the poſſeſſion of which both 
fate and policy denied to him. A tem- 
peſt diſappointed his landing, and ſca:- 


tered his fleet; yet the ardent. Pretender 5 


would, in ſpight of the wind, make bis” 
landing 
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landing good, and fight alone againſt all 
England. Verſailles had received the 
moſt particular aſſurances, that he had a 
very ſtrong party at London, and it was 
on this mm that the expedition had been. 
formed. 

It is not very wii fince I happeved 
to a at the Marſhal Belliſte's ; as he was 
| looking for ſome writings ia his cloſet, he 
| Put a paper into my hand, ſaying, There, 
| Madam, there is ſomething. for you to read;. 

Mat letter has coft us a great many. millions, 

which are gone to the bottom of the ſea, it was 

directed to the court of France, by a party of 
-  Jacobites, as "they are called in England. 

The words of it were theſe, 

J 25 The tabernacle is ready, the boly thre 
ment need but appear, and we will go and 

" meet it With the croſs. The proceſſion 

60 will be numerous, but the people Bere be- 


60 ing very hard of belief, ſoldjers and arms 
fill be neceſſary ; for it is only by powder 
& Lend ball, that the Mm of tranſubſtunti- 
© anon 


- „„ 
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4s ation can be made to go down in England. 

« Depend. on it, that due will do every 
« thing to the utmaſt of our power ; and we 
« can before hand aſſure you, that the land- 
40 ing once made, our party will have nothing 
&« to do but 10 pronounce theſe words: : ite, 
Miſſa eſt. | 
In this letter were mentioned twenty- 
two perſons, ſeveral of whom now hold 
a conſiderable rank in England. Some-. 


time after, he ſhowed me , the 
tenor of which i is this. 


c W hatever people ſay, the expeditions is 
& not difficult : a landing may eaſily be. made; 
40 every thing favours the revolution; the, 
« aduantages religion gives. us, will be 
« greatly frengthed by political motives. The 
« Hanoverian is hated, be is is continually: 
d oppreſſing the nation, aiming both at abſo- 
<< Jute power, and . the e fuß. 


| 6 ance.” 
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The attempt on England failing, freſh 
efforts were made in Italy for ſettling 
Don Philip ; but this the King of Sardi- 


nia, who has the keyof the Alps, oppoſed; 


and the Prince of Conti engaged to make 
his way through them. This was in 
ſome meaſure warring againſt God, who 
has ſeparated the two ſtates by inacceſſible 
mountains. I have had ſeveral times 
read to me in my apartment, the tranſ. 
actions of that Prince in thoſe imprac- 
tiable climates; the taking Chateau 
Dauphin, and his other ſucceſſes amid(t 
thoſe rocks and precipices: and the Prince 
of Conti in this expedition appears to me 
greater than many heroes whoſe fame i is 
high; but great men ave” not der 
juſtice done them. 24 

Lewis XV. who never had ſeen an 
army, was now for putting himſelf at 
the head of his troops, and determined to 
make his firſt campaign in Flanders. 


On his arrival, Courtray ſurrendered; 


and 


* 
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and ſoon after Menin followed its ex- 
ample. The King himſelf, to the great 
encouragement of the tee gd to 

be preſent at the works. ze ni t 
I is firſt campaign of the King s- key 
ing been much talked of in France; on the 
peace, I aſked his Majeſty, whether he 
had found in himſelf a fixed inclination 
for war. He at firſt eluded anſwering 


e 


me, and talked, in general terms; but a 
year, after, ia one of thoſe; moments of 


confidence, wben the, heart . lays icfelf. | 


open in the arms of friendſhip,, be tald 


me it would have been his reigning, 
paſſion ; and that, without the recent ex - 
Aple of bis re and. 


Cardinal Fleury? s earneſt councils | to him, 


he ſhould totally have given himſelf up, 
to war; but that the affection due to his 
people had got the better of his paſſion. 


Happy government, when the Monarch 


facrifices. FEY to 28 well 


I 


= 
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Lewis was obkged to quit his firſt con- 
que ſta; and fly to the aſſiſtance of Alſace, 
Prince Charles having paſſed the Rhine 
to invade ſeveral of the French provinces; \ 
but upon the King's approach at the head 
of his army, neee = 
Rhine: ie 218 
All the advantages which ee bad 
gained in Flanders did not much improve 
its ſituation. The Queen of Hungary's 
alliance with England, Holland, Sardinia, 
and Saxony. was too great a counterpoize. 
The king of Pruſſia himſelf made 4 con- 
vention with Great Britain, but had not 


In treaties between Sovereigns, it is TY 
ways underſtood, that the party in favour 
n neutraßty is obſerved, ſhall 
his'forees: beyond a certain 

a relative. proportion: now the houſe: of 
Brandenburgh has mere to fear from that 
* Auſtria than from any other in Europe; 
2 ſo 


e 4 eee he 
armed to ſtop her career. I have ſince 
frequently aſked the Marſhal de Noailles, 
one of the greateſt politicians in France, 
why Sovereign Princes make no ſcru- 
ple to commit theſe breaches of faith, 
which in common life are reckoned into- 
lerable vices? His conſtant anſwer was. 
that theſe infractions were neceſſary, and 
that Europe even owed its ſafety to 
them: were it not for ſuch failures, the 
Maiverſal commonwealth would ſoon be 
made ſubject to one ſingle prince; and 
this he might compaſs, only by once 
bringing the others to ſtand neuter. 
The King of Pruſſia's firſt ſtep, after 
his new alliance with France, was, to 
march with a powerful army towards 
Prague. "Whilſt all France was rejoic- 
ing at Frederic's ſucceſſes, advice came 
. E | that 
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that the King was taken ill at Metz, and 
the ſympioms were grown very tlangerous: 
this cauted a general affliction; L remem- 
ber every body was in tears. Theſe cordial 
marks of affection are a higher praiſe, 
andbexpreſs his? character better than all 
the flattering” ſtrokeh with which writers 
will aisßgure his hiftory. I Have talked 
with many who were preſent at the death 
of Lewis XIV. and according to them, 
not a tear was ſhied in Franèe. Nobody 
was afflicted with the news; and his death 
was quite forgot before he was buried; 
heroiſm being leſs eſtemed than good- 
neſs; and Lewis XV. is the beſt Prince 
that ever fat on a throne 
The beloved Monarch recovere and | 


then the nation's joy exceeded its former 
conſternation.” He laid fiege'to'Friburg 
in Briſgau, and razed its fortifications, as 

he had demoliſhed thoſe of other places 
which, ad ber! 0 rt arms: A po- 


N 


* 
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licy, Which, perhaps; may prevent maay 
wars hereafter. mow => 42109 7 Sit. 
M. de Maurepas was ſaying one day 
to me on this head, that the Turks and 
Perſians have ſcarce: any fortiſied places, 
and that was the reaſon of their ſeldom 
making war on one another. I have 
ſince heard, that moſt of our wars in 
Europe were owing to this ; that ſtates 
confided too much in baſtions and citadels, 
which hindered negociations from taking 
effect. If ſo, the famous Vauban; Whoſe 
genius is ſo often extolled, muſt have 
done a great deal of miſchief to France. 
In che mean time; the King of Pruſſia, 
who, by arming in favour of France, had 
changed all the German ſyſtems, de- 
camped from Prague; his army fled be- 
fore that of Prince Charles, who, repaſſ- 
ing the Rhine in the ſight of the French, 
croſſed the Elbe to attack the Fruſ- 
ſians. I never could come at à certain 
knowledge of this Prince Charles, who 
4d -E2 directed 
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directed moſt of the plans of this war; 
ſome ſpeaking ſo very well of him, and 
others ſo very ill, that Lthave not been 
able to form any ſettled 3 of 
= chamber: n 909759) 244 
Matſhal Nonilles, bo 8 
ks told me that this Prince wanted nei- 
ther talents nor genius, but that the 
goodneſs of his heart fruſtrated the quali- 
ties of his mind. Anſtead of having a 
will of his own, added he, he ſuffers 
Himſelf to be directed by thoſe about 
him; and theſe are not always the beſt 
head · pieces in the world. For inſtance, 
continued he, Prince Charles is now at 
Bruſſels as Governor of the Low Coun- 
tries; but there is a German about him, 
ho turns and winds him at his pleaſure, 
and his rde bs not ey what 
"Should be. 
The ee which 58 ham 
weakened by the king of Pruſſia's joining 
with France, now received an increaſe 
26 13 dy 
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by an alliance with he Hector of Saxony, 
Kingof Poland. This Monarch. changed 
meaſures for the ſame reaſon which had 
induced che King of Pruſſia to change. 
All parties in theſe treaties deceived 
each other. Ftance locked for migh Ly 
advantages from a diverſion, which the 
King of Pruſſia was making only for 
himſelf; and the King of Poland, who 
had engaged to furniſn the Queen with 
thirty thouſand men, had a part of Si- 
leſia given akon Which now did not 
— 2 to her. e ee, ha: 
Elevated es ithis alliances. and; eſpe- 
cially che aſſiſtance of England, the coun- 
cil at Vienna hoped not only to recover 
Sileſia, but even to reduce French Elag- 
ders. They certainly did not conſider 
chat Lewis XV. had committed the ſe- 
curity of it to one, who was moſt 
likely to give a good account of it 
to the kingdom: 8 was Count Mau- 
rice of Saxony. ah tn n 
E 3 5 * 
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Other officers owe their abilities to 
age, reflection, and experience, but he 
was born a General. His very enemies 
(and theſe at Verſailles were not few) have 
done him this juſtice, that never man ſur- 
paſſed: him for a quick and comprehen- 
ſive penetration. He inſtantly diſcerned 
what other commanders diſcovered” only 
by time and circumſtances, Maurice not 
only foreſaw events, but alſo produced 
them; ſo that he may in ſome meaſure 
be ſaid to have determined fate. This ge- 
neral made war geometrically, :;never 
coming to-a battle till he had in demon- 
ſtration gained it. He vas ſaid alſo to 
be poſſeſſed of the great Turenne's diſ. 
tinguiſhing qualities, that is, to harraſs 
and per plex the enemy by his dexterity 
in encamping and decamping; a kind of 
petty war, which ſeldom fails of nn 
to great advantage. | 
This picture, however, is none ay 
con; Tonly ſpeak after ſome of the trade, 
R 1 who 
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who uſed to talk to me in this matider. 

Whilſt the war was profpering abroad, 
things went wrong at home. The King 
was at a loſs for miniſters. The Count 
de Maure pas put the marine in as good 
a conditioa as the Engliſh” and the ſtate 
of affairs would allow: but the other de- 
partments were in a terrible diſorder. The 
foreign affairs were "offered to one Vil- 
leneuve, an old man; Who had been a 
long time ambaſfador at the Porte, whefe, 
though his merit has been much cried 
up, he had ruined the Turky trade, by 
turning "merchant himſelf. He came 
home from his ambaſſy with immenſe 
riches, chiefly extorted from the metchants 
of Marſeilles. His principal qualities were 
management and parſimony. Theſe vir- 
tues, ſo much countenanced by Cardinal 
Fleury, were greatly in vogue at Ver- 
failles. Niggardlineſs bore the ſway. 
The decrepid ambaſfador declined the 
poſt, doubtleſs as being attended with 
| E + more 
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more pains than profit. Beſides; 1 have 
heard thoſe who knew him perſonally ſay, 
that he was not in the leaſt. fit for that 
branch of government. His abilities 
had been much talked of for having 
brought about a peace between the Porte 
and the houſe of Auſtria; but at Con- 
flantinople, theſe ſort of negociations are 
carried on without a miniſter's having any 
great ſhare in them. I have it from M. 
de Maurepas, that the chief inſtrument 
ig that affair, was a French linguiſt, one 
de Laria, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the. temper of the Turks, 
and had been employed by i in 
that negociation. 0 
In the mean time, bei in 9 did 
not go ſo well as could be wiſhed; Don 
Philip had taken and retaken Savoy, but 
could not make his way into the "_— 
of Placentia... TIE 
—_— Kiog of — mhow only a 2 
een Fe gliſh, ma has compelled 
ta 


we, gn; 
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to a neutrality, becauſe he was not in a 
condition to arm, broke it as ſoon as he 
had got himſelf in readineſs for war. 
He had advanced as far as Veletri, 
where Prince Lobkowitz endeavouring 
to ſurpriſe him, was himſelf ſurpriſed. 
The loſs was great on both ſides, and, as 
I have heard from very experienced of- 
ficers, the caſe was then as it almoſt ever 
is onſuch occaſions; they both weakened 
themfelves, and- without, r Ge 


even to the victor. | 
Lobkowitz fled. before the King; of 
Naples, who purſued him into the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State; ſothat Rome itſelf was in 
a conſternation, on en two armies at 
its Sas en 188 8 
A ſmall event, a fel: out-at this 
time in Germany, ſhews- the great in- 
juſtice of war, in making the belligerant 
powers overlook the very lays of na- 
tions, which ſhould 1 where be in- 
1 1 3 
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A Had ſent Marſhal Belleile to 
ſeveral German courts in quality of his 


ambaffador, and, as ſuch, he was nego- 


ciating the affairs of the crown; yet this 
mitt er, in His way along the ſkirts of the 
country of Hanover; was ſeized; and 
ſent over to England as a ſtate priſoner. ' 
This general was treated with great 
regard, and one of the royal ſeats ap- 


pointed for his reſidence; but this plen- 


did hoſpitality only the more expoſed the 


*%% 


indi viduals 


injuſtice of that nation. Peg 


The Marſhal has fince told me; that he 
was not at all ſorry for his detention,” as 
it had given him an opportunity of ſtu- 
dying the temper of that eapricious peo- 

ple in their own country. I have heard 
him ſay à hundred times, that a Briton 
was the riddle of human nature; he would 
1% it is eaſy to diſcern what the bulk of 
rhe'1 nation is, but there is noknowing the 
According to him, a defi- 


Ll 


nition may be 3 of the 2 in 
ge- 


ub Abbünx. 5% 
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general, hut it is ĩmpoſſi 
an Engliſhman is. 


wen neee eee 
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certed in the councils; when an untpre-.. 
| ſeen: event. brought on Jome change. in 
the diſpoſitions, ,, Charles VII. that, Ing, 
fortunate emperor, who had. not known 
a moment's. quiet on the auguſt throne 
of the Cæſars, died. If it be nature only. 
which can make men happy, he was of 
all men the moſt miſerable. He had long, 
laboured under great pains and ſufferings 
from the badneſs of! his conſtitution; and 
ambition, which is ever the predominant. 
diſtemper in ſovereigns, added to bis 
bodily pains: amidſt his infirmiries, all 
his thoughts. were. abour ſecuring himſelf 
on a throne, which. tl the ill Rate of his 
health. was, ſoon _ to deprive him + 
Many were the viciſſitudes of. bis reig on 
He was once very, near being, WR kg Yy 
place to hide his head. He has often 
been obliged to quit his capital, and ſhift 
E 6 his: 


| le to ay, what - 
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his abode; fo that the ſucceſſor of the 
maſters of the world was ee 
without either houſe or home. 

He was paid by France for being! * 
peror. He had an allowance of ſix millions 
of livres to fupport a ran Which, for that 
very reaſon, did not belong to him. They 
who are acquainted with the cauſes of the 
riſe and fall of houſes, ſay, that the miſ- 
fortunes of that of Bavaria were owing to 
its alliance with chat of Bourbon; and 
this, it ſeems, will ever be the caſe of 
petty ſtates uniting with the greater. 

On the deceale of Charles VII. France 
looked out for an Emperor in'Germary 
for that Charles's ſon could quietly 9. 


ceed his father, was impoſſible. He was | 


not of a proper age; neither had he the 
means to maintain himſelf on the Imperial 
throne, even had there been an intention 
to place him off it: yet was he thought 
of, but no farther than in appearance; 


it wWas * a feigned ſcheine. A very 
ſenſible 
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There is a meannefs in princes which 1 
cannot forgive: they feign to wiſh hat 
did intend it. This duplicity has coſt the 
lives of multitudes of hrave e 
ruins the common wealth. 

Some fruitleſs — — — firnels 
for inſuring, the Imperial ſerptte to a 
Prince, who was known not to be able 
to keep it; but the young Elector, with 
more wiſdom than his father, renounced: 
«throne on which his allies could not 
maintain him, and thereby did 5 
good to France, than could have acctued 
to her from the mod aN cceſſes of 
her policy. F Ne 

A tender wan then made © 3 King: | 
of Poland; and in this choice, France had 
che advantage of detachingfrom the houſe 
of Auſtria a powerful Soyettign. It has 
been ſaid that the Elector of Saxony: 
W but Marſhal Belleiſie 
told. 
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told me, that he could not acceptof it, and 
that he ſaw the impracticability of ſuch a 
thing, on the very firſt mention made to 
him of it. A King of Poland, Emperor 
of Germany, would have thrown all the 
northern courts into a flame; and 
this double Monarch would have had as 
many wars on his hands, as there were 
then Sovereigns in Germany. Thus ſee- 
ing the impoſſibility of ſuch an acquiſi- 
tion, he made a merit with the Queen of 
Hungary of his eee into 
a cloſer alliance with her, for 
the great Duke of Tuſcany, nes een 
on the throne of the Cæſars. Could it 
be thought that policy was no motive 
herein, the King of Poland might be ac- 
counted a Prince of eminent probity. 
He had a defenſtve treaty with the Queen 
of Hungary, fo that he ſacrificed his am- 
bition to that alliance; a very rare rig 
cedure in the hiſtory of ſovereigns! 
The Prince of Soubiſe, talking over theſe 

matters. 
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matters with me, ſaid, chat the irregularit 
of the treaties in Germany, after the death 
of Charles VII. had forced France to be 
more regular in its conduct relating to 


the northern affairs; and ever ſince it haas 


kept itſelf to a defenſive war, which cc cer. 
rainly was its only proper policy. 
Germany being left to itſelf, Flanders 
became the ſeat of action. Maurice had 
prepared every thing there for one of 
thoſe: bold ſtrokes which determine the 
deſtiny of ſtates. He laid ſiege to 
Tournay, the King himſelf being pre- 
ſent in perſon; this ſiege endangered 
Holland, which on this W was 
eder for coming to blows; + 
It was with aſtoniſhment I read in oh 
Aung thoſe times, that this tribe of 
merchants, who have no thoughts beyond 
trade and parſimony, ſhould now have 
been the firſt in calling for a battle, the 
loſs of which might Dore been Fatal {0} the 
puh le Tho f 
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— on battle of Fontenoy was ſought, 
and the allies loſt it. This victory has 
made a great noiſe in the world; but by 
the detail which a general officer at my 
deſire gave me of it, I do not find it to 
be one of thoſe events 1 greatly 
heighten a nation's glory. 9 
The French army was wo more 
aa bd nm and both the 
King and Dauphin were preſent ;- the 
preſence of theſe two Princes, thus eye · 
witneſſes of the bravery of their troops, 
_ created a ſecond courage, which in gain- 
ing victories goes farther than the firſt: 
the magazines were full; the ſoldiers 
wanted for nothing; the houfhold-troops 
were there; and the whole was'command- 
ed by an experienced general; whom the 
troops idolized, as capable of the greateſt 
enterprizes : the Princes of the blood, the 
Dakes, Peers, and almoſt all the nobility 
of the kingdom, fought along with the 
* hating their dangers TO 5. 
| in. 
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in a word, the whole French monarchy 
was preſent at Fontenoy. If, with all 
theſe advantages, the allies had got the 
better, there would have been an end- of 
the monarchy; for the enemy was march- 
ing to the gates of Paris. I am far from 
intending here to leſſen the glory of 
Marſhal ys: whe: . the ac- 
tion. 

He has often ee un rcd 
ſince the peace, and I find that here, the? 
then very low in health, he ſurpaſſed 
himſelf. His thoughts were every Where, 
and he remedied every thing: whatever 
an able commander could do, he really: 
performed. Some petſons of tlie trade, 
however, have affirmed to me, that 
very great faults were committed that 
day; and that to repair them, it was 
frequently neceſſary to diſobey the Ge- 
neral's orders. The Duke de Biron took 
on himſelf to keep the poſt of Antoin, 
though he had been expreſsly order- 
ed to quit it. But 1 in my opinion, one 


WP 


of the moſt, conſiderable was, leaving the 
King and the; Dauphin, during the 
whole action, on the ſpot where they 
had placed themſelves: Ageneral rout, 
and this rout was two or three times 
very near happening, would have expoſed 
France to the worſt of misfortunes. _ 
It has been ſaid. in ſeveral hiſtories, 
that the Marſhal was ſo confident of 
gaining the battle, that he made no 
doubt of it; but he has often told me 
himſelf, that two or three times he ap- 
prehended it loſt, and that he had al- 
ways doubted of the victory till the 
houſhold had charged. One evident 
proof of his uncertainty was, his ſend- 
ing two or three times to ache King to 
withdraw. 
I Was extremely as about this i im- 
portant event, when a letter was brought 
me from his Majeſty. I opened it with 
Sling: hands, and found it as fol- 
"Korn = 8 


: 


From 
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From we camp at Fontenoy, an hour 
7 aſter the bartte..” 2275 Sin, 
bi a a 3 1 
| 40 „Madem % Kt 
1 faw all loſt; till Marſhal ie 
« trieved all: he has ſurpaſſed himſelf in 
« this action; my troops fought with in- 
« vincible courage; the houſhold eſpecially 
t performed. wonders; ; 1lowe the victory 
to that corps. The French nobleſſe 
« fought under my eye; it was wich plea- 
© ſure! I beheld their heroic 'valour? © 
* * * * EET 
* * * * t . . * 
* * * * * τ R + 
Theſe three lines were in cyphers.. * 
This letter was very 2 and 
remoyed all my fears. 
From the time of the King's 8 Hts: 
ture. from France,. I had often converſe 


with the Abbe de Bernis, who had an -- 

recommended. to me to keep me com 

pany Leere the King 5 abe ence. 
He 
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He had been introduced into the great 
cad by women; for he had all thoſe 
little talents with which our ſex are fo 
taken, compliance, affabllity, genteel 
ways, ſuppleneſs, gaiety, fluencyof ſpeech, 
a ſmooth tongue, a pretty knack at ver- 
fifying, and all n we off wich 
a We handſome perſon. „ 
This Abbe was never at a loſs fr 
well turned compliments to the ladies, 
ſo that he was. always welcome among 
the ſex. |: As in our firſt converſacions 
be never dropt the leaſt intimation about 
preferment; I imagined that, at laſt, 1 
had met with a truly worthy perſon, one 
whoſe noble foul ſoared above riches and 
honour.” But I was miſtaken } this Abbe 
was eaten up with a defire of court di- 
tinction, concealing an unbounded am- 
bition under a hypocriticat diſintereſted: 
neſs. His apartment, a, f have been” in- 
formed, was, AS it were, a perfect: vare 
Nn of memoirs. 1 we related to the 


farms 
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farms of the revenues, others to cecono- 
my, ſome concerning war, ſome the na- 

vy, and others the finances. He had 
_ a wonderful readineſs at forming pro- 

jects. r — he had 
a mind to. 

The action of Fontenoy-led 3 to 
other conqueſts in Auſtrian Flanders, 
and the Flemings every where receiyed 
Lewis XV. with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions.” I have read in moſt of the revo- * 
lutions of the world, that the people 
greatly rejoice at a change of maſters. 
This victory cauſed a general revolu- 
tion; the Germans and Engliſh deter- 
mined to break into the kingdom. They 
made their way by Provence and Bre- 
tagne, but they only ſhewed themſelves. 
The Auſtrians paſſed the Var, and then 
repaſſed it. The Engliſh landed and re- 
turned to their ſhips. Our modern hiſ- 
tory is full of theſe military follies. Poſ- 
. will: ever be at a loſs why General 

Sin- 


1 
7 

! 
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Sinclair, who commanded in, this expe- 
dition, after bringing a French city to 
capitulate, . moved off without PORES 


the fruits of the capitulation. 


They who ſhall read the annals of our 
age, will ſcarce believe that the cabinets 
of Europe could have committed ſo ma- 
ny faults, and that the Generals of ar- 
mies could have 1 into ſo many 
errors. RB Mane 
The Genoele, 1 bad i ee 
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Pn into Italy, were forſaken by 


them; ſo that the ſtate of Genoa was\in- 
vaded by the Auſtrians, who even made 
themſelves maſters of the capital. They 
firſt required of the Genoeſe hat money 
they had, and after e them, de- 
ne {till more. : 71 
In the mean time the Gas. army 
way in purſuit of the French and Spa- 
niards, and croſſing the Var after them, 
took poſt in Provence. Botta, in whoſe 


Care the city had been left, and WP 18 


inne k . ; F at 
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at St. Peter des Atenes, forgot that he 


had no army to keep it, and that what 
remained in that ſuburb, was only And 
ly half dead multitude ; the conſequen 
of which was a ſudden eee too : 
ſtrong for him to ſuppreſs. / - att 
The Genoeſe, whotn a large aby had 
awed into ſubmiſſion, recovered their 
freedom on its departure. Here Botta 
was guilty of a great overſighr ; ; he pro; 


poſed to the ſenate to join him againſt 
the rebels, as he called them, not per- 


ceiving that they underhand encouraged 
the inſurrection: they readily promiſed to 
act in concert with him; but this was 
only to give the people time to gather 
and unite their ſtrength: it was too late 
when the general came to be aware of 
their deſign ; he fled with ſuch precipi- 
tancy, as toleave all his magazines behind. 

The King ſhewed me 4 letter ſent to 
caurt from a Genoeſe Senator, giving a 
Pen account of the whole tranſac- 
5 6 Tak ee tion ; 
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tion; the beginning, Fn Se 
end of the ſcheme laid for ſhaking off 
the Auſtrian yoke, The great council 
had for ſome time ſecretly promoted it. 
It was not ſetting the Genoeſe to draw 
cannon, which occaſioned its revolution; 
it might indeed haſten the execution of 
it j but the plan had been concerted long 
before: thus is poſterity often miſled in 
hiſtories, attributing to accident omar 


vas the effect of premeditated deſign. 
This delwerance was attended with 
another happineſs to Genoa; it had 
at that time no citizen who could have de- 
prived'the Republic of irs liberty. The 
juncture was extremely "favourable ;\ the 
people had got the whole power: of the 
fare into their hands. Now 1 have 
heard our politicians fay, that on: ſuch 
junctures, giving money, and granting 
privileges, will carry every point. 
This revolution, which ſeemed. only a 


_ pfiymne concern, changed the ſyſtem of 


general 


general affairs; The Auſtriags, who in- 


tended. to be ſiege Toulon, and lay Mar- 


ſeilles under contribution, were obliged 


to repaſs the Var, r want both a * 


ter and proviſions. 1 Son. '4 
The court of aging. 1 at 


' this event, blocked up Genoa, and 
threatened the inhabitants with the 
ſevereſt treatment, if they did not imme- 


diately ſurrender; but the Genoeſe, being 
ſupported by the French, made a vigo- 


rous reſiſtance, without being intimidat- 


ed by menaces; and Boufflers, and af- 
terwards the Duke de Richlieu, were ſent 
to command there. M. Maurepas has 
often tald me, that it was a great over- 
ſight in the Engliſh, who blocked up 
Genoa by ſea, in not having a number of 


* 


flat · bottomed haats to binder any F rench 


ſuceours from getting joto Genoa, 
This precaution would have changed 


the whole diſpoſition of affairs in Italy. 


Genoa, then incapable of any further re- 


Voi. I. 1 ſiJance, 
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ſiſtance, muſt have ſurrendered to the 
Auſtrians, and the Infant Don Philip, the 
ſubject of the war, would never Have ſeen 
Parma and Placentia. 

Lewis XV. after taking 8 . 
cities i in Flanders, returned to Paris; and 
it may be ſaid that never was ſuch joy diſ- 
played in that city, as at the ſight of this 
Prince; every ſtreet rang with ſhouts of 
gladneſs and applauſe. 

Amidſt the many checks which 5 
land had met wich in Flanders, the Pre- 
tender conveyed himſelf into Scotland. 
As he had neither armies nor ſhips, ſome 
courtiers ſaid, be had ſwam thither. It 


wWõas not very difficult to foreſee the iſſue 


of this enterprize, every ſtep and cir- 
| cumſtance of it being irregular. A very 
intelligent man told me at that time, 
that the moſt fortunate thing which 
could happen to the Pretender, would 
be to get out of Scotland as clandeſtinely 
az he got in: but he was a young man, 

rather 
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rather fond of executing his projects in 
a ſingular manner, than concerned about 
the ſucceſs of them. 

This enterprize, however ill cond added. . 
had one advantage for Verſailles, that it 
cauſed a c iverſion in England. France has 
| always made ule of the houſe of Stuart for 
its private views. Iam ſorry that George II. 
who wanted neither courage nor firm- 
neſs, ſhould have ſhewn any uneaſineſs at 
it. An Engliſh nobleman. told me, 
that he cauſed the London militia to rake 
an oath, that they did not in any-wiſe be- 
lieve that the pope had ever a right of 
cauſing Princes to be murdered. He alſo 
had the records of Rocheſter ſearched for 
the form of the excommunication. an- 
ciently denounced by the Popes, to ſti- 
mulate the Engliſh againſt the ſee of 
Rome. I would not have Princes ſtoop 
to trifles, which always betray a weak 
mind; a prince on the throne ould act 


with magnanimity. n 
F 2 The 
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The Pretender publiſhed a manifeſto in 
vindication of his rights, addreſſed to the 
people of England; but this manifeſto 
contained only empty words, whil(: 
George had on his ſide troops and cannon. 
Marſhal Belleiſle more than once 
took notice to me of a remarkable pal. 
ſage in this manifeſto. Prince Edward 
there owns chat the houſe of Stuart loſt 
the Engliſh throne in ſome meaſure by its 
own fault, and promiſes amendment. 
J, ſays he, .the complaints formerly 
brought againſt our family did take thar riſe 

from ſome errors in our adminiſtration, .it 
has ſufficiently expiated them.—Young Ed- 
ward took poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
in his father's name, declaring himſelf 
regent. For England well and good; 
but thus to make a king of France, 
was too haſty. Thoſe titles, however, 
reſting on no ſurer grounds than the pol: 
hors as quickly ed., | 


A 
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At this time France endeavoured to 

keep the Dutch neuter; both coorts pub- 

liſhed manifeſtoes, and the miniſters nego- 

ciated : but this project of neutrality. 

produced only a freſh paper war. The 

Abbe de la Ville preſented memorials 

drawn up with great pomp and accuracy 

of ſtile, and he was anſwered with an 

elegant conciſeneſs but fighting ſtill 

went oft. 

The face of aFairs in Germany had 

changed; the King of Pruſſia acknow- 

leged the Great Duke of Tuſcany Empe- 

ror, and made his peace with the houſe 

of Auſtria, I have often heard a 

IH ſmart ſaying of Marſhal Belleiſle on 

this head. I very well knew, ſaid he, 
| that this man, who is ſo fond of war, would 
| incline to peace on the firſt opport unity to 
his advantage, 
M. Soubiſe more than once ſod to me, 
That Monarch would have owned the Pope 

Fer Emperor, had any Sovereign in Germany 

7 given 
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given kim only a hundred ſquare acres of 
land. This peace was ſo far advantage- 
ous to France, as it diminiſhed the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, Apparently 
Italy alone would be the ſufferer, as it 
was to be ſuppoſed that the Queen of 
Hungary, being quite at leifure in Ger- 
many, would be for fighting on the other 
ſide the Alps. She ſent reinforcements 
to the Low Countries, which, however, 
could not hinder Marſhal Saxe from tak- 
ing Bruſſels. It was then that Lewis 
XV, to compleat. the conqueſt of Auſ⸗ 
trian Flanders, ſet out to command the 
_— in perſon. | . 

Our progreſſes were very 25 3 the 
King! s preſence, and the ſoldiers confi- 
. dence in Marſhal Saxe's abilities, made 
every thing eaſy. It was otherwiſe with 
the Pretender in Scotland, who | fled 

before the enemy, and ar length loſt a 
deciſive battle againſt the Dake of 


Comberland. 


In 
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In theſe circumſtances it was that MH. 
& Argenfon wrote, though indirectly, 
to the Engliſh government, in favour of a 
young Edward. A. man of wit has ſince 
ſhewed me how extremely ridiculous this 
was; for had there been a deſign that wen 
ward ſhould not out-live his temerity, a 
better method could not have been 
invented for having him made Way 
„ 

That miniſter repreſetited Rich to: the. 
court as a relation of the King's, for 
whoſe perſon and qualities this Monarch 
had the higheſt value. He inſiſted that 
King Grorge was a Prince of too much 
equity, not to perceive the Pretender's 
ſon's merit: This manifeſto afterwards' 
told the Engliſh, that they ought 
to admire him for thoſe qualities of- 
an eminent patriot, which ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly ſhone in him. It then pro- 
ceeded to the dangerous conſequences« 
which might reſult to England, from any. 4 

E 4. ſevere 
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ſevere treatment to young Edward, &c. 
They did not ſee that this declaration 
muſt have produced a quite contrary ef- 
fect to that propoſed. The Pretender's 
crime was not his coming over to Scot- 
land, but in being France's ally. 
Conſiſtent people ſaid, either Prince 


Edward is a rebel, or King George 
is an uſurper; and Sovereigns ſhould 


not countenance revels, nor folicir uſur- 


pers. 
The invention of this interceſſory ket 


ter is fathered on a Cardinal, who being 


a member of the ſacred college, was for 
| ſecuring the Pretender's retreat; whereas 


it was the very way to obſtruct it. Ac- 
cordingly England, making no account 


of this manifeſto, ſer a price on his head, 


and ſome Lords who had taken up arms 

for him, were publicly beheaded. _ 
Whilſt all the Princes of Europe were 
at war together, their miniſters were re- 
paring to Breda, to negociate a peace. 
This 
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This neceſſarily increaſed the buſineſs of 
cabinets, having both military and paci- 
fic operations on the carpet. The dearth 
of miniſters ſtill continued in France; 
none could be found capable of healing 
the public misfortunes. M. d' Argen- 
ſon, who had the foreign affairs, only in- 
creaſed the confuſion. They were com- 
mitted to M. de Puyſieux, who was then 
at Breda, where he was ordered to frign 
great zeal and aſſiduity in bringing about 
a definitive treaty; this was only a feint, 
he was in reality employed at Verſailles. 
On his nomination, he ſaid to the King, 
Sire, Iwill do all I can, but I beg your Ma- 
jeſt to believe that I cannot work miracles. 
| Marſhal Saxe hum orouſly ſaid, None 
but a ſaint or a devil can ſet the French 
adminiſtration right. This gave occaſion 
to a courtier afterwards to ſay, that we 
muſt be without friends, both in hell 
and heaven; this ſo much wanted 
* ſaint | 
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ſaint or devil having not yet made his 
appearance in France, __ 

_; Marſhal. Belleiſle, having "Gl the 

Auſtrians, out of Provence, returned to 

Verſailles, to give the King an account 

of his operations. He had a ſtrange paſ- 

Gon for ſignal projects; and he propaſed 

ſeveral to his Majeſty, the leaſt of which 

was to deliver Genoa, to make Spain 
miſtreſs of the greater part of Italy, and 
ſtrip the King of Sardiaia. of all his 

dominions, &c. 

He was ſent again to "1 Ae where 
the ſum of his exploits amounted only to 
the taking of the ſmall caſtle of Saint 
| Margaret's iſland. A man of genius was 

lately ſaying to me, that if good chimeri- 
cal projects, and imaginary plans, made 

a man great, M. Belleiſle was indiſputa- 

bly the greateſt man in Europe. 

In the mean time Holland, having 

created a Stadtholder, determined on the 
x — - 


— 
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continuance of the war. 1 ſaw that 7 
Lewis XV. was manifeſtly affected with” 
this news, whether from a concern for 
his people, or that the elevation of the 
Prince of Orange difconcerted his pro- 
jets. He ſaid in my preſence to a cour- 
tier, Theſe Dutchmen are terrible folks; I 
wiſh their republic was a thouſand leagues - 
from any of my frontiers , it gives me more 
trouble than all the ref of Europe yy _ 
ther.. 

France Ang now no hopes of bring" 
ing the United Provinces to a neutra- 
lity, thought of invading them; and po- 
lieicians - ſaid, that it was the only way 
left to reſtore the balance in Europe, 
which had been loſt by the continual 
advantages of the Engliſh at ſea. 

Effectual meaſures were taken for the 
invaſion. The King won the battle f 
Lafeldt. At the ſame time it was 
determined to beſiege Bergen op 
Zoom. This expedition was committed to 

F 6 count 


count Lowendal. l, who merrily promiſed 
to make a preſent of it to the King on 
St. Lewis's day. Bergen op- Zoom was 
taken, which threw the Dutch into the 
greateſt conſternation, as they had alt 

imagined the carrying of that place to 
be an impoſſibility. This event ſhewed, 
that in war there is no ſuch thing as cer- 
raiaty, its operations being ever ſubject 
to the caprice and inconttancy of fortune. 

The congreſs at Breda was removed to 
Aix-la- Chapelle; but the courts ſtill con- 
tinued planning ſieges and battles. 
Whilſt the plenipotentiaries were ſettling 
the preliminaries, the levies for freſh 
troops went on with all poflible vigour, 
and France prepared for war more than 
ever; but the difficulty was to procure 
ſoldiers. It has been affirmed to me, 
that there were large country-towns in 
France, which could not furniſh ſo much 


as one militia - man; ſo that it became ne- 


celſary to make the married men carry 
arms, 
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arms, though this was hurting: poſterity. | 


All manner of taxes and impoſts were 
alſo contrived to ſupply the want of mo- 
ney. M. Machault, comptroller-gene- 
ral, who had ſucceeded M. Orry, pro- 
poſed expedients, but all of a very de- 
ſtructive tendency. The parliament 
clamoured, and openly declared in its re- 
preſentations, that if all the edicts coneern- 
ing the finances took place, as propoſ- 
ed, the kingdom was undone; but it re- 
ceived for anſwer, that great evils requir- | 
ed great remedies; and this ſilenced it. 
At length. a way being opened into 
Holland, by the taking of Bergen op- 

Zoom, and Marſhal Saxe threatening to 
put an end to the republic; on the other 
hand, the fouthern provinces of France 
being reduced to a ſtarving condition; 
this, with other circumſtances, diſpoſed 
the ſeveral powers to fign preliminaries 
of peace, which was ſoon followed by a 
definitive treaty. Such aſituation of things 
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promoted the public - tranquility more 


than all the ſtudied harangues of the 
plenipotentiaries at. Aix la- Chapelle. 
I had the treaty read to me at Ver- 
ſailles; alk. the articles. appeared very 
ſuitable to the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
except that of Canada, It ſeemed to me 
that the appointing commiſſioners to ſet- 
tle that great affair, would. only.perplex 
it. the more. 1 ſpoke of it to Marſhal: 
Belleiſle, who told me that article was a 
ſtate ſecret: we could have given it an- 
other turn, but this is beſt for us; it 
leaves things in America as they are, and 
we have twenty Savage nations in Cana- 
da who will revenge our loſs. This re- 
venge * Tons after colt. us the 
game. 5 * 
The Prince de Soubiſe: told me ſome 
time after, that this peace had been a 
child of neceſſity; that there was not 
one of all the ſigning Princes, who could 
not have wiſked that the war had con- 
tinued:. 
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tinued. Vet I can take upon me to ſay, 
that the King of France was: of à diffe- 
rent mind; He was viſibly more gay 
than-uſual, and the great joy of his heart 
diſplayed itſelf in his countenance, 

Thus at length the public calamities 
were ſuſpended. Genoa, which under 
the Duke de Richlieu had continued 
to defend itſelf againſt the Germans, 
grounded its arms. The Spaniards and 
French, after being in continual action 
to ſettle Don Philip 1 in Italy, diſcontinu- 
ed their operations; and it was agreed 
that every thing ſhould remain quiet 
till the publication of the definitive trea · 
ty. I longed for it more than any mini- 
ſter in Europe. The King had no quiet; 
the concerns of his crown and perſonal 
glory kept him in Flanders, and took 
up all his thoughts, never returning to 
Verſailles till the campaign was quite 

over. My private ſatisfaction I could 
have willingly facrificed to the happi- 
| neſs 


ders. 
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neſs of the ſtare, but ſieges and battles 
only encreaſed the public diſtreſſes. 

New lotteries and new taxes were 
eſtabliſhed. to. raiſe the means for ſign- 
| ing the peace; thus the public eaſe be- 
gan with draining, them to the laſt drop. 

The Pretender's ſon, who ſeemed quite 
forgotten, now makes his appearance 
again. Concluding, as he well might, 
that nobody would think of him at the 
congreſs of Aix-la-Chapelle; he began 
by proteſting againſt every thing which 
mould be done there. So little regard 
was paid to the manifeſto whieh he cauſ- 
ed to be ſet up, that all parties ſigned 
without minding his proteſtations. To 
this oppoſition he added another ſtill 
more extravagant at Paris, refuſing to 
comply even with * King's exprefs c or- 


One of the firſt atticles laid Join be- 
tween England and France, had been, 
. the Chevalier de St. George's ſon 


ſhould | | 
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ſhould quit the kingdom. Lewis XV. 
ſeveral times ſignified to him the indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity he was under of adher- 
ing to the agreement. Prince Edward - 
plainly told thoſe who firſt mentioned 
the King's pleaſure to him, that he would 
not comply. I have often heard the ex- 
cuſe he gave for this refractorineſs. The 
King of France, ſaid he, fromiſed me that 
T1 foould always find an aſylum in bis domi- 
nions ; for this ] have his fign manual in 
my pocket. A Prince ꝛcbe bas à fenſe 
of honour, Rows what obligations bis 
word lays bim under, and how greatly be 
expoſes bimfelf in violating it. 

He treated with the King of France 
as with a private gentleman. He forgot 
that Sovereigns may fail in their word, 
without any breach in their honour, the 
good of their people ſo requiring. The 

Pretender's fon was taken into cuſtody, as. 
de was going to the opera, Strange 
reverſe of fortune | On his arrival in 
F rance, 


3 | 
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France, he had been received with 
great joy, and marks of conſideration. 
I was ſomething concerned for this young 
Prince's fate, and dropped -a word or two 
about him to the King, who anſwered me. 
with ſome heat, I bas world you have me 
do, Madam ? Should I continue the war 
with all Europe for- Prince Edward ? Eng- 
land will not allow him to be in my domi- 
nions; it was only on this condition, that ſhe 
came into. the peace. Sbould I have. broks 
¶ the, conference at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
diftreſſed my people more and more, becauſe the 
Pretender”s ſan is for living at Paris? 
It muſt be owned. that this Prince 
ſhewed an obſtinacy. beyond example. 
The King ſent all Paris to repreſent to 
him the ſtate of affairs, and expreſs the 
concern it. gave him, that he was obliged 
to remove him from his court. Though 
theſe meſſages were delivered: to him in 
the King's name, his anſwers were ſo 
many menaces. The Count de Maure- 


1 32 
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pas ſpoke to him on this occaſion, in 
the following words: | 

„It is with the greateſt grief that the- 
% King ſees himſelf obliged to defire- 
your Highneſs to quit his. dominions. 
« I come in his name to aſſure you that 
« no other conſideration than the welfare- 
« of his ſubjects would have prevailed. 
on him to take this ſtep.. You would. 
6 have ſeen him inflexibly ſupporting. 
« your claim, had not.the unhappy turn. 
« of the war laid him under a neceſſity 
64 of yielding to the preſent juncture. 
« The greateſt Monarchs cannot always. 
ce do as they would. There are criticaL 
cc ſeaſons where policy requires | them to 
ce be pliant. Your Highneſs knows that; 
« ſince the unhappy time when the 
«. Stuart. family loſt the crown of Eng- 
land, the Bourbon family has made ſe- 
<« veral efforts for their reſtoration. Fou 
<« ought to take his. intentions k ndly, | 
« rather than blame his. inability. © I. 


«with. 
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« wiſh you had been witneſs to his con- 
„ yerſation with me, when ke called 
© me into his cloſet to give me his or- 
«+ ders, by which I was to ſignify to you 
his deſire that you will quit the king- 
dom; it. muſt have affected you. 
He ſincerely laments your ſituation, 
« but he cannot turn the tide of fate; 
and ſhould: you force him to take 
« violent meaſures, it would give him 
the deepeſt concern. ooo eb 
Lewis XV. has ſent me to you, not 
* a8 4 King, not as a maſter, but as an 
ally, and as a friend; and, what is more, 
he directed me to aſk it of you 28 a 
© favour, that you would leave his do- 
minions.“ | 
Prince Edward was very laconic in 
his anſwer, drawing a piſtol out of his 
pocket, and vowing to ſhoot the firſt man 
that ſhould offer to lay hands on him. 
The archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe con- 
ured him in the name of God and the 
Pope, 
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Pape, but with no greater effect; religion 
had no more weight with him than poli- 
tics, ſo that the extremity which the King 
would have avoided, became neceſſary. 
The Chevalier de St. George's ſon was 
arreſted as he was going to the opera. 

The enemies of France failed not to 
exclaim againſt this violence, exaggera- 
ing it with _ * 2 appella- 
tions 

On arching his hoaſe; i it was found 
turned into an Arſenal. He had arms 
enough to ſtand a ſiege in form. It was 
talked at court that he had deter- 
mined to fight ſingly himſelf againſt a 
whole regiment, and then ſet fire to a 
barrel of powder, which communicated 
with others, and thus blow up himſelf, 
with all that belonged to him. The 
King, on being told this, ſaid, A very 
4 ill timed bravery, indeed“! * 

The peace, however, ſpread an uni- 
verlal] Joy FOOT There ay 
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only two men in the kingdom who were 
not ſatisfied with it, the Marſhals Saxe 
and Lowendahl. The former expreſſed 
his diſcentent to the ſecretary of war in 
this manner: After the battle of Fon- 


— 


tenoy, ſaid he, we were in a fair way 


of making ourſelves maſters of Hol- 
land, and putting an end to that trou- 
bleſome republic; for theſe merchants, 


with their ſhipping and their wealth, are 
the miſchief- makers of Europe; they 
are the neceſſary allies of our natural 


enemies the Engliſn. The great work 


of their deſtruction was nearly finiſh- 


ed; why did we not go through with 
it? If we again give the republicans 


time to fortify themſelves, they will 


be as daring as before; and the time 


may come when France with all 
its forces will not be able to bring 


them to reaſon. Deſtroying Holland 


is cutting off England's right arm; 
and every Wy knows, that all 
25 France's 
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<6.Frandce's policy ſhould-center in weak- 
-<« ening:Great Britain. | 

Of what conſequence has the victory 

« of Fontenoy been? What is France 

<« the better for the taking of Bergen- 

. op- Zoom? All thoſe efforts of cou- 

% rage, all the lives of ſo many 

<< gallant officers who fell in Flandere, 

„were purely thrown away. If theſe 

places were to be reſtored, and 

e the Dutch and the houſe of Auſtria 
to be put on the ſame footing as each 

« f them was before the war, it had 

been much better there had been no 

<< war at all. France's giving back its 

*« conquelts, was making waragainſt her- 

« ſelf; her very victories have ruined her; 

her enemies have:retained. all their for- 

<<< mer ſtrength, whilſt ſhe alone has 

« weakened herſelf. Her ſubjects are 

fewer by a million, and her finances 

« reduced to little or nothing.“ 

*. * Theſe — reaching the King's 

| cars, 
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cars, he ſaid. I underſtand the language 


„of thoſe generaliſſimos; they are for 


„ever dwelling on red-hot bullets ”? 
Ihe count de St. Severin d'Arragon, 
who had made the peace, undertook to 
demonſtrate the fallacy of ſuch reaſon- 
ings; and the King has often repeated to 
me his arguments. Sire, ſaid he, the 
««;conqueſt of Holland made no part of 
* the plan of this war. All France aim- 
s ed at, was to keep the Dutch from 
« declaring. The end of our many ſieges 
« and battles, was not to deſtroy their 
4 republic, but only to bring it to pa- 
« cific terms; ſo that in forcing them to 
4 lay aſide their arms, the council of 
< ſtate's view is fully anſwered. , 
. « YourGenerals will have it, that after 
4 the battle of Fontenoy, and the taking 
« of Bergen- op- Zoom, the United Pro- 
ç vinces might eaſily have been over- 
run, and the States - General have been 


0 brought under the dominion of France. 
| 66 * They 
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« They are miſtaken; ;"the" weapons of 
te deſpair are invincible: "To compel a 2 
« people to the necellity of being *<bn- 

60 quered, is the ready Way 16190} adn: 

« queſt. The ſoreteighties onteEſettted, 


« are no longer” ſubject | to deſttuckion; 


cc they are reciprocal counterpotes ;; 


« ſhould only one fall under the poet 


« of another, the whole balance of Eu- 
« rope would be deſtroyed. It is lang 


« ſince war has afforded any of thoſ&Ue- 


« cifive blows, which, in the tink of the 
te Romans, changed the fate of the poli- 
« tical world. A provi ince may be maſ⸗ 
® tered, but the invading of kitigdoms 
« is out of Gate: e Ann 


« Granting, Sir, that the ardotdr of 


« your troops, breaking through the 
66 common ways, had reduced Holfabd, | 


« it would have been a conqueſt” not 
* only uſeleſs, but have. thrown France 
« into freſh troubles ;- all Europe; in a 
- © body, would have declared war againſt 


Vol. I. G _ «your: 


—_ — 


—— — — 
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you. The great powers, jealous of the 
6 houſe of Bourbon, have long been 
t e an opportunity of giving it 

a deciſive blow. | 
4 ? KC. Right policy, inſtead af making a 

10 noiſe, filent)y 1 takes a bye-way to its 
6c < ends ;, let us inſenſibly weaken the 
« Dutch, but never think of deſtroying 
« them. They are a barrier againſt the 
«« great northern powers. They ſecure us 
« from the incurſions of the Germans, 
860 © whom. the Romans the mſelves could 
not check, and who at laſt over- 
« threw the empire of the . 
e But a great deal is ſaid about hi 
« eaſineſs of our conquering, and not a 


word how eaſy it was to conquer us. 
8 | «6 What induced me, Sire, to put the | 


40 « finiſhing hand to the great work of the 
142 peace, is the diſorder of the finances, 
« the depopulation of the ſtate, and the 


= < ſcarcity of proviſions. 


« The 
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he Comptroller-general has ac- 


( quainted me that he knows not where 


to find any more money. The inten- 


* dants of the provinces have wrote 
to the war-office, that it is utterly i im- 


e poſſible. to raiſe another militia; to 


which the intendant of Guienne adds, 


+ that in his province the people are 
« ſtarving, thoſe, Sire, were my motives 


« for hatening . the ene, 8 the 


« bn 


Theſe reaſons, bent Adr not e 
with the great men of the army, who ſtill 
wanted to be fighting. They were big 
with hopes, which the peace ſeemed to 
quaſh. I remember Lewis XV. one day 


talking on this ſubject, ſaid to me, that be 
bad not a general oſſicer in lis troops obo 


cared what became of the Nate; 7 be nga 

but get a Marſbal's ftaff. - 0:5 
The King, who had — Marſhal 

Saxe, did not forget the Count St. Se- 


verin, making him a miniſter of ſtate. 
| G2 This 
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This Count, though not a great genius, 
had good rational ſenſe; which he made 
to anſwer as. well as a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding. He” was ſlow in buſineſs, 
but ſure; and his phlegmatic dif- 
poſition was better adapted to ſur- 
mount thoſe difficulties, which ever put 
fervid and eaget minds to a full land. 
He was a ſtranger to agitations 3 his paſ- 
ſions moued in ſubordination to political 
laws. Reſentment, anger, ſallies of paſ⸗ 
ſion, ſpirit! of party, with all the other 
ptepoſſeſſing foibles which ruled moſt 
miniſters, were never ſeen in him. Thoſe 
he uſed to call the reverſe of the medal 
of plenipotentiaries. In a negociation he 
moved ſtraight on to his drift, without 
ſtopping by the way. He had a natural love 
for peace, and thus the more chearfully 
* himſelf 6: forward a gots 

NI. de Belleile told me, * food 
| ane. great fault in 2 which was the 


Want 
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vant of a proper regard to military men, 
koweuer illuſtrious: by their rank or 
met; - for after a}; added he, there 18 
no making a good peace hut by dint of 
victories; and it is the general, and not 
the pleniporentiary, who gains battles. 
France however was quite ſpent; the 
means made uſe of for ſupporting tlie war 
bad been ſo violent as to break all the 


ſprings of power. The miniſters com- 
plained greatly of the ſtate of France, 

and openly faid, ar the peate, that they 
did not wude ubere to begin the adm 


z 
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Paris is not the place where the RY 
ral. diſtreſs moſt , manifeſts itſelf. The 


ay 


luxury, fuch, ; as it is, prevailing there 
conceals. the public indigence. - There 
poverty itſelf appears in embroidery and 
ribbons, whilſt in all the other parts of 
France it goes quite bare. The court 
had written into the provinces for a re- 
pork of the ſtate of things. M. de Belle- 


G4, _ 
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ile has ſhewn me ſeveral memoirs of 
choſe times, tranſmitted to Verſailles by 
the intendants of the provinces. : Phe 

tenour of the firſt was this: 


ar oo Hof 
* You aſk me for a tate of 


1 the finances in this province; that is 
6 * ſoon. done. : there are none. I don't 
«+ believe that the whole province could 
produce a, hundred thouſand livres 
in ſpecie: the poverty is ſo general, 
{ that, all diſtinction of ranks is at an 
ne The louis d'ors are li ke to be- 
t come ſcarce pieces, ſo as — to be 
ſeen only. in the cabinets. of the cu- 


<6 © rigus,” 
hs he other i is from the intendarit of a 


province naturally | very fertile, bot which 
could not be cultivated for want of 
money. His report to the miniſter was 
as follows: : 


Nr Lozp, - 
There is no repreſenting to your 


«© "Excellency the Fg diſtreſs of this 
: cc pro- 
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40 province the land yields little or no- 
thing; moſt of the farmers, unable to 
« live by the produce of their farms, 
« have quitted them; ſome are gone a 
« begging, others have liſted in the 
« army, and not a few have eſcaped into 
« foreign countries; the gentry and nobi- 
«ity are little better off, being put to 
« the utmoſt difficulty to anſwer the rages: 
« and impoſitions on them. | \ | 
Of fifteen hundred thouſand acres 

* of arable land, which ufed'to ſupport 
this people; at preſent ſix hundred lie 
« fallow; what a diminution this muſt be 
to the general ſubſiſtence, your Excel- 
* lency readily ſees. A village which, 
before the war, f ſupported fifteeh hun- 
dred inhabitants, can now ſcatce ſup- 
port ſix hundred; and a particular fa. 
* mily, which was able to feed fix chil- 
6c dren, and as many labourers, can now 
by provide food only for five.. The cattle 
66. are diminiſhed. no. leſs than the men, 
FLY G 4 {6 | & Barts fo- 


- 
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e ſo as not th be ſufficient for ee 5 
and in moſt of the villages men do the 

eM rk of oxen. * | 

+. I have traced. this calamity f to its 
4 age gh I find the evil proceeds from 
the general want of caſh: to prevent 
the conſequences of this. diminution, 1 
te could wiſn that the court would be 
pleaſed to advance to this province, by 
<« way of loan, the ſum. of fifteen hun- 
+ .dred. thouſand livres, to be geometri- 
+ cally diſtributed among the induſtrious 
poor. This, in. my opinion, is the 
= lun med left to, t greater 


£6 
: evi * 4 < 115 12 


1 5 by "4, 


The third of pop memoirs was from 
er ingengant, who paints the ro. 
pulation | in theſe fad colours. Ay 

4 : a Mx Lond, ne ; TORY 
4 " The, King's 8 ſubjes | are a, 

« decreaſing in | this province 3 
vill ſopn be be without a 
« Having directed the pariſh-prieſts to 
« bring in liſts of the chriſtenings and 


« burials, 5 
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«burials, I find that the number of the 


« dead exceeds that of the living; ſo 
that, mould this depopulation go on 
« twenty. years longer, and God continues 
« my life during that time, by iny caleu- 
* lation, I ſhall be the only living Crea- 
<« ture, of the human ſpecies, in this pro- 
< vince. Fifteen. years. before the laſt re- 


« yolution of the finances, this diſtricrt 


% contained fifteen hundred thouſand 
e ſouls, and now if there are nine hun- 
4« dred thouſand, it is the moſt. Let 
how, my Lord, can it be otherwiſe? 
„Of fifty of the king's ſubjects, ſcarce 
<« two have any thing of a ſubſiſtence; 


< the others muſt neceſſarily periſu. A 


< marriages ſeldom heard of; ſo that all 


t the — * are 1 ere _ 


© debauchery. 11 11 50 45 


I eannot pon out ay ee to 


« theſe diſtreſſes. In the preſent criſis 


< of the monarchy, it is God alone wh 
can reſcue it out of the äbyſs into 
9 G 5 « which: 


1,0 . MEMO IRS of che 
<rofidth: the "misfortunes of the times 


have caft ix,” © © 


- The fourth was n a n te 


deputy thus meren en. before 


the miniſtry, ©" 

Trade, which had beek hg 
1 «for ſeveral years, is now fallen into a 
total ſtagnation.” Our ſhips lie in the 


hatbours, uſeleſs both to the ſtate and 
( their owners. We have little or no- 


thing for exportation; the produce of 
the country ſcarce affords a very ſeanty 


« ſubſiſtence; and our manufactures are 


«at the loweſt ebb. All our trade is in 
the hands of the Engliſh and Dutch. 
Moſt of our monied men, who fitted 


« out privateers, have been ruined by the 


war; others ſo reduced, that inſtead of 


ten ſhips, which they uſed. to have at ſea, 


«-they find it difficult to have one : both 
«"feas; are covered with foreign fleets, 
e ſo that the white GS e to. be for- 
„ aan 9717 10 +#F 318 
* 7 Fe Al 


LY 
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„All other nations are carriers to 

« France, whereas France carries for 

« none. This general ſtagnation ani- 

© mates others, and throws our marine 
« jnto a fatal lethargy, &c. &c.*&c? 
The navy has been utterly- -ruined, all 

. the ſhips being taken by the Engliſh, 
except a few udferviceable ones in the 

\ harbours ; and the funds appointed for 
fitting out a fleet are exhauſted ; but had 
there been no want: of money, ſeamen: 

were wanting; moſt of them had died 
in Engliſſi priſons; and they who eſcaped: 
the enemy periſhed by diſtreſs.” It was 

impoſſible - for France, being thinned . 

men, to furniſh ſeamen: 

M. Belleiſle, who interfered in every 
branch of government, ſaid one day to 
the King, in my hearing, Sire, ſhould all 
the powers of Europe declare war againſt. 

vou, I engage to raiſe: in your dominions a 
hundred and fifty thouſand. ſoldiers, ue 
* keep-them. all at bay; but were ta 

6s. 
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bt an Engliſh fleet af a hundred ſhips. of 
tlie line, abere 1 ſhould get. en _ 
ſeamen, I know no: 1 
„Another migung, beyond: any re- 
medy, was the neceſſary reduction of the 
troops. A hundred and fifty thouſand 
ſuhjects, who had fought for the crown, 
at the peace came to want bread: moſt 
of them, though they had been huſpand- 
men before. the war, were now no longer 
a. d have ſeyeral times heard the Mar- 
hall, de. Noalllas ſa, that a county man, 
lkaving the plough for the muſker, is 
very ſeldom known to take to it when 
diſcharged; andrhe uſed to add, that on 
a hundred thouſand huſbandmen quit- 
ting their! labour, achundred thouſand 
others, muſt lahour ta provide them 
bread, other wiſe a famine, and the ruin 
aß the ſtate, muſt be the conſequence. 
Same regulations were made to pre- 
vent the diſorders to be apprehended 
WN cheſe reduced CO but the re- 
3 9 
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medy was more ae, the 
diſeaſe. 12 y 75 

Of all 7 e ee ha af the 
military rewards were the greateſt ; money 
was required to pay the bravery of the 
officers in ready caſh, for the military. 
gentlemen are moſt impatient creditors. 
Formerly a St. Lewis's croſs ſuſſiced, 
but it has ſince appeared to the officers, 
chat a yearly ſum * a OR 3 
gallant actionss. 2 

Above ten thouſand different 3 
were ſettled on the Exchequer. A church» 
man who, at my deſire, uſed ſometimes 
to read to me the memorials on this 
head delivered to me for the king, would 
often ſay, that the glory accompanying 
fine actions muſt be of very little value 
in France, as the gentlemen of the army 
would not take it for a reward. The 
archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe uſed to ſay, 
that. victories: colt the n nr 


7 
ai 13 } E - 
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The (claimants would ſet forth their 
ſervices with an arrogant modeſty, which 
gave great offence to the court; eſpeci- 
ally they who had loſt a limb were quite 
inſupportable. One of theſe. gentlemen 

(it was indeed after ſeveral journies to 
court to obtain a penſion). faid to 

ne before ſeveral- foreign miniſters, 
Madam, fince' the King cannot give me an 
arm, which I haue loft in bis. we de he 
. at leaſt ow me money. nE 

Once an officer- being come expreſs 
with the news. banded loſs of a battle in 
Germany, the king ſaid, Than God, this 
time Iban t be teazed about rewards. He 
was miſtaken; for fifteen hundred 5 of 
ficers, who had eſcaped the: Naughter, 
came to Verſailles, clamouring to be: 
paid only for the great ſervice of their: 
being preſent: ata that action. 

A lieutenant of: grenadiers, to whom. 
the ſecretary at war had procured a Saint 
Lewis's croſs without a penſion, ſaid to- 

* him. 
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him, Sir, your Excellency has tied to my but- 
ton bole the fign of my courage, but you have 
forgot ibe reality of my" Arge r e 
that he wanted a penſton- Js 

Some military men in Wande enjoy 
conſiderable incomes only fort having 
deen in five'or fix battles, whilſt the ſub- 
jects of the ſtate have ruined themſelves 
in defraying the expences of the war. 
Thus do abuſes u the beſt four- 
dations. Ee . 522 

After ſettling the e theid next 
thing taken in hand was to retrieve the 
finances from the terrible diſorder: into 
which they were fallen. They who un- 
derſtood the hiſtory of France affirmed; 
that for twenty reigns paſt the kingdom 
had never been ſo diſtreſſed; and the na- 
tional debt being immenſe, a plan for the 
diſcharge of: them became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. A ſinking fund was projected, 
but when funds were to be appointed for 
the ſinking· fund, thoſe of the crown were 
#3 | | found 
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found to be all mortgaged. I myſelf 
was a witneſs to his majeſty's great unea- 
ſineſs, when the miniſters and coupſellors 
of ſlate laid open to him the condition of 
things. Gentlemen, ſaid he to them, 
jou bad better have adviſed.ime againſt abe 
war, than to mate it on ſucb butthenſome 
conditions. Some” taxes were taken off; 
but ſeveral impoſts, created for the 
charges of the war, were continued wer 
the peace, &c. &c. = 
Such was the ſnuation of 1 ee 
thi definitive treaty 'of;Aix+la-Chapelle, 
The doineſtic affairs of the crown were 
in no better condition- The miniſters 
had, during the war, aſſumed an; un- 
hmited authority; made themſelves deſ- 
potic in their offices, and behaved to- 
wards the ſubjects with that auſterity... 
| Which is the refulc of nen. 
| power,” eve. bat yak! 41/85 
Whit ks a 
itſelf on the Seneral "_ advice came 
tc to 
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to Verſailles that the Engliſh were very 
angry with-George the Second, for hav- 
ing agreed to the French propoſals. The 
parliament. addreſſed him for a copy of 
the oyertures for a general pacification, 
to be laid before the houſe. _ | 
Marſhal Saxe being preſent when this 
was related to the. king, ſaid, Sir, thoſe 
Engliſhmen muſt be very quarrelſume ; 3 they 
have made a peace with us, and having now 
10 eneng, they are for quarrelling with their 
King. I have heard very knowing poli- 
ticians ſay, that the diviſions. in Great 
Britain between the ſubjects and the 
Prince, are the baſis Wi the e den 
quillity of Europe. os 
However, on — peng, he face of 
Verkalles was quite changed; that folicir 
tous look which throws a ſhade even on 
diverſions was quite vaniſhed, the hurry of 
| buſineſs had ceaſed, and the king was now 
come to- himſelf. This. tranquility. of 
the court, aufe a great een the 
city; 
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City ; ſeveral women began to form de- 
agns on the King $ heart. 

Among theſe was one Madame Ja "fy 
peliniere, married to a financier, who had 
raiſed her from the dirt, from whence he 
himſelf likewiſe ſprung. They had a moſt 
delightful and ſplendid ſeat at Paſſy, 
which was 1 bo crowded. with. the 
worſt company. 1 ˙ 37A.” 

I have been often told, that this wo- 
man Would 1 away” w nev 


uled to fiy, that F bad thruſt myſelf into 
her rank at court, thar F held Her place 
about the king, and that all the honours 
paid to me at Verſailles, of right belong- 
ed to her. She would, at any ee be 
Lewie the Fifteenth's miſtreſs. 
This was a ſcheme put into 1 _— 
by the Duke de Richelieu; mean time 
he practiſed on her heart, to give it a 
turn for tenderneſs. This intrigue was 
catried on with an air of myſtery. The 
PR. Duke 
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| Duke uſed, at nights, to convey himſelf 
| into the - lady 's chamber through an 
opening contrived. in the chimney; and 
this opening Richelieu aſſured her ſhould, 
in no long time, conduct her to the little 
apartments of Verſailles. - In the interim, 
this creature, to make herſelf more wor- 
thy of the Sovereign, proſtituted herſelf 
to one of his ſubjects; but a chamber-' 
maid; in a fit of reſentment, diſcovered: 
the whole myſtery. The financier, who 
had for ſome time wanted to get rid of 
his wife, gladly embraced this opportu- 
nity; he made the public witneſs to his 
infamy, ſo that all Paris flocked to ſee 
the ungrateful 22 of * 3 
woman. 
The- gallant dae now no leſs ati⸗ 
ated than the huſband, made very light 
of the diſcovery; and came to Verſailles, 
not imagining that the court as yet knew 
any thing of the matter; but J had in- 
telligence of his adventure an hour before 


. ; S 1 x 1 
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it was made public. The Kin g was alone 
in my apartment when he came in; Sir, 
(faid I to him) there is not in all Europe a 
more cloſe agent in amorous intrigues than 
bis: Grace of Richelieu there before you; for to 
be the. more ſecret with the ladies whom he 
wauld bring arquainted with your Majeſty, 
he vifits them through the chimney; \ The 
n aſked me what I meant; I immedi-- 
unfolded the riddle to him, which ſet. 
us a- laughing. and * pen 
laughed as much as any. 
Other women likewiſe laid TI 
little apartments at Verſailles, and got in- 
to them without going under ground. 
Lewis XV. was very fond of theſe flight) 
amours, of which poſſeſſion 1 is both the 
beginning and end. But his humovrs | 
did not in the leaſt abate the affection 
with which he honoured me, always re- 
turning to me more conſtant than ever. 
Since the peace, the Count de Maure- 
of * took a pleaſure. in cenſuring every 
thing 
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thing that was done at court, and giving 
it a ridicylaus turn. This miniſter had 
his private ſuppers like che King himſelf; 
and here ĩt was where, every night; the 
crown was turned into drollery. -' * 

Several diſputes had paſſed 1 
us ſinee my living at Verſailles, and in 
which he had uſed me with much pride 
and haughtineſs; his paſſion made him 
forget his rank, and uſe words quite un- 
becoming ſuch a Man as he. * ſlightly 
iatimated it to the King, being unwilling 
to hurt a: nn, was e t the 
ſtate. 


It has been S ee Ben | 
ert deſign On my. coming to- Verſailles 
was ta ſupplant this: minĩſteri Now that 
ſuch 4 thought ſhould have come into 
my mind, is not poſſible. The King, 
in giving me a character ef his chief 
miniſters, ſpoke with great approbation 
of the Count. de Maurepas, which alone 
777917 5 10 
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to 3 But a cloſe aſſiduity in dry and 
difficult affairs, for above thirty years 
ſucceſſively, had extremely ſoured his 
temper, ſo that at times no body durſt go 
near him. M. le Guai, his firſt clerk, 
told me, that in thoſe moments 
he was briſtled like a porcupine; his 
harſhneſs infected his correſpondence, 
ſcolding thoſe who were a thouſand 
- keagues from him, and; treating them 
without any regard to their rank and 
character. He wrote to the French 
conſul, at one of the Levant Ports. in 
the following manner: 2 
order you, Sir, to write to me no 
more, but repair to France in the firſt 
„ ſhip; and come to Paris, where you 
ate to wait my orders, without appear- 
6. ing at court. I am, &c.“ 

His cauſtic temper mingled itſelf even 
_=_ his feaſts, and would break out even 
in che midſt of pleaſure and ſociality. It 
Was in 2 that he was moſt 
Avent 
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fluent and licentious in ſatire. I was one 
day informed, that he had ſpoken againſt 
me in very indecent terms, and had even 
brought in the King. I at firſt determin- 
ed flatly to complain to his Majeſty, but 
on reflection I choſe to write to himſelf, 
« Sir, I am informed of your ſcandalous | 
ce ſpeeches concerni ng ne, and even the King 
« your maſter. As. for what ' you fay of me, 
« jt gives me no manner of concern; but I 
« cannot overlook any ſearrility on the King. 
« I value his reputation; and be aſſured, 
« that if you do not alter your behaviour to- 
6 '* wr bim, 1 Gall lay it Before bim, and 
you muſt expect the puniſhment which ſuch 
&« an offence deſerves. Tom Ger 
All the effect of this letter was, that it 
increaſed his malignity towards me, fay- 
ing to thoſe who were at ſupper with 
him; Now, Gentlemen, my diſgrace is ſurely 
at band, Pompadour threatens me: then, 
reaſſuming his gravity, he added, by way 
of refle&tion, See what Verſailles is come to; 


Mor K s ere 

We oi none of plefere ud r, 4, 
mir tere. Theſe words werk preciſely 

reported to me; however, L took no notice 
dt them; bur forme” time after this mini- 
ter, arhidft his cups, ſang Torhe [canda- 
1ous\Goupttts' againſt" the King "himſelf, 
and before A great deal = company. 
of this inſolence I informed his Majeſty, 
and he was ordered to quit the court. 

His exile making a great noiſe in the 
world, and a conflru&ion being put on it N 
which affected his probity and character, 
1 begged of the Ki ng to declare i in public, 
that he was ſatisfied with His, conduct. 
His Majeſty did ſo; and let this ſerve as 
a ſpecimen of his temper; a prince, after 
being inſolentiy ridiculed by a ſubject 
who owed. him great obligations, {till 
vouchſafed to ſhew, tenderneſs for him. 
The government was at a loſs for a 
perſon fit to ſueceed M. Mayrepas at the 
head of the marine, as now it was become | 
a\ſtate m — It bad been under 


n. 1 


med dae f 6 — 
that within three years he ſhould have 
a navy of fourſcore ſhips of the line. T 
1wiſh, ſaid the King, he may make bis words 
good, but T ny een very 
Port. — 3 N i n Wat .- 

 Traly: was perfe a at als; che infant: 
Don Philip had made his entrance into 


* 


Parma: we heard at Verſailles that he 
lived very gaily - there amid concerts, 
plays, and balls. 7 am afraid, ſaid the 
| King, that young Prince is tôo fond of balls, 

and my * will be ee _ 


Ro. 
NM. tle Noailles * to a. that every 


country dance of Don Philip, in "Italy, coft- 
Spain a bundred thoufaid "loves; and bis 
mother had paid the fiddlers Before. band. 
The Duke of Modena was reſtored to 
his dominions, and had all Don Phil 'p's 
NW Lo. H pPäaſſio. 


paſſion for ſplendour and entertainments; 
but the war had ruinec him: the Ducheſs, 
uſed to ſay openly, in the Places bi, 
Highneſs, bas not , wherewith. to, make one 
ſingle ninuet ſtep. . She came to. court 
without ſhoes, to ſhew theKing the indi- 
gence to which the war had reduced their 
duchy. ANTadam, ſaid his Mejeſty to her, 
T am not in a much better condition myſelf; 3 
but I have a ſbos. maker, who, if —_— 
ſball wait eu, you. 
.., Genoa was free, ſubject only to its wn 
government, now re- eſtabliſned on its 
ancient footing. The ambaſſador from 
the court of Vienna, meeting thatiſenate's 
envoy in the great gallery of Verſailles, 
ſaid to him; Sir, the houſe of Auſtria for- 
gives your. republic its anne 0 in- 
und 40 be up with it. 

Rome Was at reſt, the foreign armies 
which, during the war, had been ſuch a 
burden and Werner: 30 it, . mith- 
June: 

4 Magles, 
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Naples, now no longer under a neceſſſty 
of exhauſting itſelf of men and money, 
was beginning to recover: all it 
ſtood in need of, wav only quiet enjoy- 
ment of its fertile ſoih and climate. 
Concerning this {mall ſtate, I remember: 
a foreign miniſter once ſaid}td- me; that if 
ever he had been ſo. ambitious" as'to"aim\at 
a. ſovereignty, it uud not be. lui "of Gere 
many, France; or Spain, but to. be: Ning of 
Naples, His reaſon was, that there the: 
Power was derived. direfily from beautu 'y 
and is the. — WEL OE 
Father himſelf: © A LICK 
- The nobility: un eee 
of having greatly hurt their fortunes in 
the war, and were continually ſollieiting 
compenſations and rewards. N * 
The Prince of Conti, lately created: 
Grand Prior of France, ſaid openly, that 
his horſes had no hay. T wonder, faid\. 
Marſhal Belleiſle, they are not yet dead, for 
ſo long ago as when we were at Coni, bis 


H 2 High- I | 
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Highneſs uſed to complain of he erco of 
forage.) 

Lewis XV. did: al * 1 to repair 
the fortunes of the great by poſts, pen- 
ſions, or governments; but he had a 
greater concern on his hands, which was 
10 repair that of the nation. | 
+1: gomenaber once he mildly ſaid to 

e, who were unbecomingly urgent, 
ak take care of them; Have 
alittle patience, Iwill provide for all as far 
as peſſible 5 but before. I attend to private 
bouſes, the great family of the fate muſt be 
provided for. Another time he ſaid, be- 
fore the whole court, to a groupe of of - 
ficers who talked much of their cam 
Paigns, and aſked rewards : Gentlemen, 
you have indeed done me great ſervices in 

the war, but it is my defire you helme 
fell a greater in peace, which is to allow me 
uſt to eaſe thoſe who have borne the whole 
aeight of the war. You only lent a hand, 
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but they have exhauſted their whole 
in is, &c. Gece 4 WEAK 
Marſhal Belleiſle was not adetiatiee; 

beſides | penſions, ranks, and honours 
heaped on him, all the bodies of the 
ſtate, as it were, ſtrove which ſhould*pay 
him the greateſt marks of reſpect. The 
French Academy itſelf, on his leaving. 
Paris to go to his government, compoſed 
a. formal harangue, proving him the de- 
liverer of France. A man of wit has cat 


— * 5 
„ < 


— 1 Jars in Hang TIT) bh 

The new naval. miniſter. was buſily 
frarching for timber, ſeamen, and money, 
all over the provinces ; but he looked ſor 
what was not to be found. On his return 
to Verſailles, appeared, the; follow wing: 
e an unznownhanger x hs 
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„ FRANCE honldutovehinle of: farming i 


66. * a axry gray 8 ſuch a plan i is im- 
wh 0b H Prac- 
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t practicable; for the Engliſh, who have 


an eye to the building of every ſhip we 
put bn the ſtocks, and build additional 
hip in proportion, . always ſe⸗ 

cure a ſuperiority. 
„Thus Great Britain having, at pre- 
Abent, u lundred ſhips of the line more 
thay France, will conſequently always 
i$excecd us by that number, were we to 
+ bulld:three ee of war:With- 

ia ten year s. 
„We have often t adder . a 
navy, but our endeavours have always 
ii heendefeated by the Britons. They have 
£4 taker out hips in times of profound 
deipeace, and dechared themſelves dur 
nernemits by. fea, before any war had 
a ονj need; their vigilance in pre- 
« venting'any thing which might affect 
the ſuperiority of their navy,pays no re- 
««.vard to juſtice or good faith. A King 
r of Eugiand uoold be immediately de- 
L throned by his ſubjects, ſhould he be 
| BY 14 6 for 


* France. It is a tacit maxim with that 
< nation; that a treaty is to ſubſiſt 11 
„ * whilſt F rance builds no \ ſhips. 


"66 Time, which to all other aiforders of 


© government brings a remedy, here 
« renders the diſeaſe incurable : building 
& therefore i is too flow a way; they know 


c at London the very day when any ſhip | 
« of war is finiſhed, md when to be 


1 launched. : 
206 This part of political i muſt 


« be formed at ance, and, unknown to 


«x the admiralty of England. We ſhould 


40 withaut delay apply to Holland, Den- 


mark, the republic of Genoa, and 


« Venice; and there, at once, purchaſe 
. © @ proper number of ſhips; and if 
44 thoſe ſtates cannot fully ſupply us, 
there is Malta, Algiers, Tripoli, Con- 
01 ſtantigople, &c. No matter from what 


2 + nation we have ſhips, or how they are 


| 72 A * | built, 
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for adhering to the treaties made with 


zuckt builtgtif they nnen and 
1 Dm ain rn hed 2 
Herein the firigeſ ſecrecy git, be 
40 « obſerveds. and the purchaſes all punct u- 
| 175 ally made at one and the ſame. ap- 
„pointed time; for ſhould. the Engliſh 
get any intelligence « of our. deſign, they 
v 05 „ would. either by open force, or nego- 
** riation, prevent any ſuch purchaſe. 
i 03 2 5 be want of ſeamen ſtill remains; 
% but here again we may ſupply ourſelves 
by the ſame method. In time of peace, 
'« the Maritime powers have a great 
many more ſeamen than they want; it 
me; is only making good offers to thoſe 
men; for the ſailor, like the wldier, is 
for the beſt bidder; his natural Prince 
4 18 money. &ci c.. Bs 9545 / 
' WE Rouille, on reading aner 
Rt: di The aul bor bas forgot the main thing, 
money. He would bave us purchaſe a naby 
all at once, But does not "provide Meche 


: io pay for il l oute. 2 * noi 


b 1 A ftatel. 


* 
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A ſlateſman has often obſerued, that 
0 of the projects offered at the cdurt 
of France are deſicient in the very foun- 
dation. The ſchemer writes on in Pro- 
ſecution — his notions, till mann 
rock, ener * ee ireafonmgs ate 
3 e Kg TE 9 MC. 
M. de Belleide told cacthari bis cloſer, 
8 — hundreds of memoirs for increaſ- 
ing the revenue and the national wealth, 


inſcribed to him by the fineſt genius's 


of the kingdom; and that he might per- 
haps publiſh them with this title, A c- 
lection of very fine; aud very uſeleſs projectu. 

Idle people, ſaid he, often have thoughts 
vhich the buſineſs of placemen does not 


allow them to have: and added, that 


. though: memorial writers do not always 
make good their points, yet their ſtric- 


tures eee, mne 


Kr eee Nene e * 20 : FR 
After the pesceg che Kinks bad "IS 


: N de Mirepoix to London: on which 


2 H 5. Marſhal... 


* 


Marſhal Sade ſaid, that this nobleman 
perfectly fit for the embaſſy, having 
a very handſome leg, und dancing pretti- 
I, which might be of good conſequence 
n a court which delighted in balls. The 
-yeaſons which induced the King to this 
choice, have always been unknown to 
me. He ntver ſo much as mentioned 
it to me till ĩt as done. A very intel- 
Aigent man, whom the king had often 
: employed in ſtate affairs, ſaid to me, at 
that time, that Nl .de Mirepoix was nei- 
ther ſupple nor complaiſant enough for 
the-Engliſh; neither was he ſufficiently 
acquainted wich the teſpective intereſts of 
the two nations: beſides, continued he, 
che has a great defect for an ambaſſador, 
de is too honeſt, ſo that the Engliſn will 
impoſe on him.” He might perhaps have 
added, with equal truth, chat he had not 
a capacity equal to that employment. M. 
de Mirepoix had ſpent his youth in di- 
Verßoas, and the ome 5 Part of his life in 


war 5 
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war 3 now the ſcience of negotistion is 
not learnt e the 23 3 
the camp. K 0G: 17 6 
This 8 note was, chat 
1 2 court of St. James's Was perfectly 
pleaſed, with the peace, and all its 
thoughts turned on the enjoy ment. of 1 it. 
He indeed wrote no more than he be- 
lieved; for George the Second n Ren 
believe whatever he pleaſe. 
The Eagliſn miniſter at Paris was m 
Lord Albemarle, like ours, no great ne- 
gociator. He had been taught his leſſon 
by heart before he laft London, and when 
repreſentation of the court of France be- 
ing informed. that the Britiſh court was- 
making military preparations; he anſwer- 
ed, that it was a miſtake. This M. de 
Puiſieux was continually, ſaying to him. 
and his anſwer was ever the ſame. Eng- 
liſh policy is much more eaſy than the- 
eee but one path; ſo that hen 


BS © once 


7136 ..EMOTR St hör 
onnea Britiſh iminiſteri has got; into it, 
he nerd but go ſtraight un. 
I aw this miniſter ſometimes; he 
ſpoke aur language better than common, 
and enpreſſed himſelf even with energy. 
He loved expence, and lived nobleman- 
like; but he appeared to me to have one 
fault, though indeed it is common to all 
the Engliſn; his very prodigalities had 
ſomething of parſimony in them. George 
the Second, ho had a great kindneſs for 
him, ſupplied his expences for though 

he lived ſo high; be was very poor: an 
"Engliſhman, -:who: had known: him at 
London, ſpeaking of his arrival at Paris, 
| bid, My Lord will get a miſtreſs there, 
run im debt, and die by ſome accident.” 
The propheey Was fully accompliſhed: 3 
He lived wiek a girl, Botrowed! large 
Aae nd died ſuddenly. ß 
Lewis XV. was more — with 
Ae than ever; I had brought him to a 


cuſtom of ſeeing. n and never 
2511 al: 
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apartment: I accompanied him in all the 
journies, and had my apartments in all 
the royal ſeats. The more I became ac - 
quainted with. his Majeſty, the more 1 
perceived the exceeding goodneſs" of his 
heart. A nun e its 58: 3632084, 
My huſband loudly omplain of my 
Being at Verſailles, and wrote to me a 
very paſſionate letter, full of reproaches 
againſt me, and ſtill more againſt tlie 
King; amidſt other indiſcreet terms, cal- 
ling him tyratt. As I was reading this 
letter, the King came into my apartment; 
1 Tinahediately {thruſt it into muy pocket; 
the emotion with which I feceired 
pro Majefty; ſhewed me to he under ſome 
diſorder; I was for concealing the cauſe, 
but on his repeated inſtances, I put my 
huſband's letter into his hands. He read 
it through without the leaſt ſiga of re- 
ſentment: I aſſured him that 1 had no 
ſnhare in his temerity; and the better to 
8 P CON=- 
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<envince him of it, deſired that he would 
- Puniſh the writer ſeverely. | No, Madam, 
ſaid he to me, with that air of goodneſs 
Which is ſo natural to him, our huſb und 
is unbaꝑꝑy. and ſbauld rather be pitied. 

HFiſtory does not afford a like paſſage of 
moderation in an injured King. Mͤÿy 
Houſe, as being informed of it leſt the 
kingdom to travel. 

Though, the peace had, diffuſed quiet 
a through. Europe, it cauſed violent agita- 
tions in the political bodies of France. 
The parliament of Paris, amidſt its; many 
remonſtrances 10 Lewis XV., exhorted 
him in a very fine ſpeech, to take off the 

twentieth denier. The deputies of that body 
| expreſſed themſelves in his manner: 

So many millions of men now in ligne, 
land i in need of immediate eaſe and relief , 
auber tat, ſhould theybe ſtill obliged to pay the 
twentieth denier, they will le quite auableto lift 
* n * nen i their fpat- 


7 4 751 218 
„ 
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| een 3 4 nne 
| dene. en * 
Whole families will eee Ale 
dreadful diftreſs, ant thus be-afraid of leav- 
ing behind them a numerous iſſue, which 
would ze a burden 'to them whilſt tiving, 
and to whom they: can tranſmit no other in- 
beritance thin their wretobraneſs.- , _ 
be number af children, who are the hope 
decreaſing, the villages will be thiumed, trade 
languiſb, and the culture of land in. u great 
nta ſure at a ſtand. T be ruin of the farmers 
vill neceſſarily be followed by that of the no- 
bility, as their eſtutes will ſuffer a very con- 
fiderabie diminution ; and adus theſe people, 
and that brave mobility, «aboſe valour is 
their faul am chief rte will by in- 
volved in one common TRIS, 157 7 
Count Save uſed to call the deputies bf 
aac eee 
They are for teaching the ee 
* n it Knows better than them- 
rg ſelves. 


o M EMO IRScof che- 

falue Then are always harping on the 

diſtempers of the ſtate, without any word 

of a temedy. Once, as. the firſt preſident 

was delivering: a pathetic harangue be- 
i fore the King, proving the neceſſity of 
Majeſty cut him ſhort with theſe words: 
Mr. Pręſident, let but the parliament enable 
me 10 pay off the ſtate debts, and defray the 
Preſent enpences of. the Manar chy; and very 
readily rl 7. pe ae tax, a, — 
n mr e eee 

A man hob, wit, . "Y 

1 N temper, uſed to ſay, that theſe 
uſeleſs repreſentations were. become ne- 
ceſſary, as keeping up the people's ſpitits, 
ho, without a declared Protector, wud | 

- think themfelves for ever undone. + 

In Cardinal de Fleury's indolent mini- 

ſtry, and the ſubſequent wars, the- go- 

vernment had not been able to take i into 
conſideration an abuſe which manifeſtly 
tended to diſp:ople the. monarchy. Re- 
RE | ligion,. 


* 
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gion, in alt wife governments; a ſoutde 
f ae e chinning the rhoman 
ſpecies. All France was mouldevitng 
away in convents: every ton wand 
village had numerous communities of 
girls, who made vows againſt having 
children. The following letter, whieh 1 
received from a nun at Lyons, and com- 
municated to the King, occaſioned deli- 
berations for rage, this __—_— ws 
% Mapa, | 
I was at firſt bor nag to the 
een don on farther reflection, 1 
„thought it would be full as well to 
apply to you. The point is this: when 
I was but ſeven years of age, my pa- 
<« rents ſhut me up in the convent where 
now am; and on my entering into 
my fifteenth year, two nuns ſigniffed 
eto me an order to take the veil. I de- 

4 ferred complying for ſome time; for 
though quite a ſtranger ta every thing 
but 'the houſe N was in, yet I ſuſpected 

6 there | 
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* there muſt be another; kind of world 
4 than the convent, and another. ſtate 
aheg chat of a nun but the iter of 
„ FJeſuss heart, our mother, in order to 


fix my call, ſaid to me, chat all wo- 


„men Who. married were damned, be- 
1%; cauſe they he with a man, and bore 
children: this ſet me a- crying molt 
bitterly for my poor mother, as burn- 
e ing eternally in hell for 1 we 
brought me into the world. 
-+ «F took the veil; but 3 1 am 
oy ewehty yearsofage, and my conſtitution 
% formed, I daily feel that F am not made 
20 for this ſtate, and think 1 want ſome. 
64 thing; and that ſomething, or 1 am 
„ much miſtaken, is a huſband. 
My talking contiavally of n 
0 mony ſets the community a-madding; 
es the ſiſter of the Holy Ghoſt tells me, 
& that I am ſeſus Chriſt's ſpouſe; but, 
for my . cl _—_ much in- 


55 | « clined 
122 1 5 „„ 
1 * 1 yer WM * 2e 74439 :ch 
« * 
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« clined to a rand mann 1 a 
% man. 

On a young Sibbe en 
vent, half a dozen wheedlers,; get about 
4c her, and never leave her till they have 
« perſuaded her to take the veil. Chil- 
dten are buried every day in monaſteries, 
« whilſt their early age does not admit 
« of any ſolid reflections on the vows 
they are drawn to make. PF 
Let me intreat you, Madam, to per- | 
« ſuade the King to reform this abyſe ;, it 
is a reformation, which both religion 
4 and the proſperity of the ſtate-call for. 
„The ſacrificing ſo many victims to the 
te avarice of parents, is a great loſs of 
<;peqple to the ſtate, and the kingdom 
of heaven is not the fuller. God 
« "requires voluntary ſacrifices, _. and 
« theſe. are the fruit of reflection. It 
« ig ſurpriſing, that the laws, in ſettling 
* the age for our ſex's paſſing a civil 
Nos contra, ſhould forget the age for 
making 
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= making vows : is reaſon leſs neceſſary 
for contracting with God, than with 
«© men? This I ſubmit to yours and his 
v& Majeſty? s refletions: in the mean 
= * time, give me leave to be, | 


M adam, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


Siſter Joszen.” 


The King thought that ſiſter Feſus's 
heart, and ſiſter Holy Ghoſt, had done 
wrong in drawing ſiſter Joſeph into the 
ſtate of celibacy, as with ſuch happy 
diſpoſitions for marriage, ſhe bid fair to 
have been a fruitful mother, and thus 
have benefited the ſtate. £2254 

'To ſuppreſs the aforeſaid abuſe, his 
Majeſty iſſued an. arret, forbidding all 
| religious communities to admit a novice 


under. twenty-four. years of age” and 4 
day. 2 714 « 1. 


Order bodies, beſides the parliament, 
| continued ſetting forth to the court the 
= im- 
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impoſſibility the people were under of 
paying the twentieth denier. The ſtates 
of Languedoc, with a peremptory kind 
of humility, repreſented that it was a load 
the province could by no means bear: 
the biſhops, who uſually employ their 
pens" only in mandates, now wrote me- 
morials on the public diſtreſs. The King 
ordered them not to meddle with money 
matters, and diſſolved the aſſembly. The 
Duke de Richelieu, who was then at 
Montpellier, ſeconded the court's injunc- 
tions, and reftrained the ee Pens 20 
much as he could. 

On being thus e from writing 
or meeting, they appointed an extraordi- 
nary deputation to lay before the King 
the condition of the kingdom. They 
were admitted to audience; they made 
their ſpeech, returned home, and the | 
twentieth denier was levi. 

A miniſter of ſtate uſed frequently to 
tay, t that theſe repreſcarations, nn in- 
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creaſed the public charges. Were the 
provinces to pay at firſt, they would ſave 
themſelves the no ſmall expences of jour- 
nies, cotreſpondencies, and deputations, 
not to mention monopolies, which, on 
theſe/ occaſions, are unavoidable. — 
The ſtates of Bretagne likewiſe offered 
their difficulties; but all the effect of the 
repreſentations of both was, that the court 
appointed two intendants of the finances 
to go and ſettle the levying of that tax on 
thoſe refractory provinces. 
FTheſe dictatorral proceedings of the 
fates led the council to take their meet- - 
ings into conſideration ; and, for fome 
days, it was deliberated, whether they 
ſhould not be totally laid afide. A coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, who was for the diſſolu- 
tion, drew up a memorial, which the 
Eing was pleaſed to communicate to me. 
This piece having never been printed, 
conſequently not known to the TO, I 
1880 Igwe it a place here. 


. The 


* 
. 
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*The provincial ſtates are of no uſe 
<< to France; ſuch aſſemblies might have 
been neceſſary in thoſe times, hen 
e each province formed a ſeparate king 
dom; but France being now united 
„under one ſingle government, can re- 
<« gulate its concerns ſufficiently for itſelf, 
e withaus any need of aſſemblies. 

Theſę provincial ates only Keep adi- 
« viſionharmeen the rince and the ſuhject, 


« and are an obſtacle to the expeditious 


« levying and collecting of the impoſts. 
On his, Majeſty's, ardering 4 tax, 
2 however neceſſary it be, to defray the 
« extraordinary expences, theſe ſtates 
are ſure to oppoſe it; and immediately 
the court is deluged with remon- 
« ſtrances, and Verſailles. crowded with 
e deputies; the general affairs muſt be 
« delayed to iſſue freſh. orders, and an- 
« ſwer thoſe ſent by the. ſtates, for their 
writings are rather an . memo- 
& er. 


1 7 5 66 « This 
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OL Thi? Tulpe penſion . ordinances bas 
a GEL effe&s; the fu ubje&t e&s, b | 
cine actuſtomed not to 10 Dey Ys Took on 
ce the wants of the ſtare with the coldeſt 
indifference, and the ED: Wa 8⁰ | 
eg, heavily. FOILS! een | 12s 
Tie members of theſe aſſemblies 
« are like ſo may petty Wee 3 
«© their aſcendeney over the minds of the 
people being without bounds. An 
«© Archbiſhop of Narbonne, on his com- 
ing to Montpellier to open the ſtates, 
«ig received with greater pomp than if 
* Levis XV. was to make * public 
entry. Ber ine 8 
n monarchical ſtate, whe the 
Whole authority ſhould” proceed only 
from one centre, it is dangerous to 
40 divide it by ſubordinate bodies. 
4 Theſe provincial ſtates likewiſe fee 
« morãfity and religion ; "thoſe of Lan- 
« guedoc conſiſt of twenty. four biſhops, 
« of r thus are abſent 


V yior . from 


. 5 
2 


er from, their Ioceſes three maths; out 
« of the twelve: leaving in their ſtead 
oy their vicars, who have neither the like 
« regard or zeal for their flock; and in 
« this interval, a relaxation in een 
« and manners ſpreads every where. 
„The luxury of theſe aſſemblies is 
« equally ſcandalous, every biſhop there 
66 having his court and Cour tiers, and 
<« keeping open table. To day the biſhop N 
* of Alaix has thirty covers on his table; 
« and to-morrow my Lord of Niſmes 
e gives an entertainment, to which fifty / 
Ch perſons of diftinQtion are OR and- 
ee £0.00620 £75; | 
„The diflolution of: the IVE will 3 
< attended with no diminution in the 
<« finances. The free gift, which is the 
principal buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies, 
may be regulated like a common - tax 5 
*« levied from year to year. 
The door of the provincial fates e 5 
thus ſhut up, that of the aſſembly of the 
Vol. I. 1 clergy 


clergy immediately. burſt open: it was 
ſtill the ſame * but here diſcuſſed 
in great. | 

The buſineſs, a8 in W aflemb- | 
lies, was the /wentieth denier, and the 
free gift: though this body, whenever 
called on by the. King, pleads: indigence, 
yet it knows that it is ſo far aceounted 
rich, that all its ſtudied ſpeeches, on 
thoſe occaſions, cannot bring dect 
to think it poor. 

It endeavours therefore to compound 
with the King, and this time offered 
ſeyen millions and a half to be exempt· | 
ed from the impoſt. I have heard a 
perſon, very well killed in ſuch affairs, 
ſay, that the clergy ſhould not be allowed 
to compound for taxes; but that if any 
compoſition were to be admitted, it 
ought ; to be with the commonalty ; 
which, as being moſt burthened, ſhould © 
be preferred before all 0 other bodies 


es a a | | 


The 
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10 15! 47 07 2190 
The; affairs of the colt not intef⸗ 


2 A} q 1 


, 25 Tt E 
rußt the court entertainments! the King 
hunted as uſual, : came to the Plays, and | 


< a: 


every day ' ſup ped with. "me, in, the Title 


anden my tender and affeckionate 


; 474 * 


friendſhip. now Qofely united! us; 3 dee 
was ſuperſeded by a calm inclination; 8 
the friend had ſucceeded the miſtre rely; 


Ne $173 
our hearts, glowed with all. the, compla.. 


4 „ 


ceney arifing from paſſions, without any 


of the diſagreeable circumſtances accom- 
panying- "per S women. had . in- 


1 


had 22 met wich of 4 turn to o make him. 

feel the delights of friendſhip, which a 

generous ſoul will always prefer. The ; 

former is a commerce of pleaſures, the 

gratification of which is almoſt ever fol- * 

lowed: by. diſguſt : the ſecond 1 is mild 

ſettled delight, reſident i in the mind, and 

if it does not miniſter any reliſh to the 

ſenſes, is more laſting; lively, And refin- _ 

ed! The King himſelf, at this time, al- = 
1 * ſured | 
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fured me, that had he at firſt felt the de- 


lights of friendſhip, he ſhould never have 
given himſelf up to thoſe of Jove. All 
paſſion was now ſubſided j in him; for this 


name is not to be given to thoſe deſoltory n 
* gallantries, when the conſticution only 
prompts to pleaſure, without WT, con- | 


currence of the heart. 
This excellent Prince often ſaid 1 to me, 


that he was happy i in having areal friend, 


to whom he could communicate his ſatis- 
factions and his troubles, for kings have 


theirs like other men ; one of his greateſt - 
was the diſtreſſes of the people, and the 
impoſſibility of relieving them ſo ſpeedily 
as he could have wiſhed. He laid open 


to me the whole ſtate of his mind, with. · 
out any reſerved ſecrets; all his heart 


was as well known to me as my o: it 
was an uneaſineſs for us to part, and we 


always met again with redoubled pleaſure. 


The King, as I ſaid in the beginning 


| of theſe og began after my firſt 


en 
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| appearance at court, made me Marchioneſs 

de Pompadour; and, that I might remain 
there with the greater decency, created 
me a Lady of the palace. This new 
place ſhould have convinced all Europe, 

that there was no other commerce be- 


tween his. Majeſty and me than what 
aroſe from eſteem and friendfhip. - But 
ill nature purſues: its point, regardleß of 
all probabilities; and the *ſtate-malcon- 


eis 


rents picked our "this paſſige* of 390 te 
to mang] w ' repvration, &c. 
To. return to politics :. buſineſs went 


n t V i 4. as #37 $73 


on at Verlailles with great diſpateb, that 
the] King mi bt the ſooner have the ſatis- 
ation 1155 paſſionately deſired, of di- 


2 #4 % irs 2 28 


minyh ing. the impoſts, and Wr his 
e enjoy the benefits of peace. 


D098 


fl 


"The a marine was the Principal point! in 
| view: M. Roville had haſtily got together 
a little fleet, which, pütting to Tea,” gave 
10 ſmall um brage o the Engliſh! Thie 
N . Biitim 


1 
* — 2 
914 
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Britiſh nation, with all its natural com- 
Poſure, i is all in flames at the bare men- 
tion of a F rench navy: concerning this, 
I remember a jeſt at that time, that the 
Britons could not cloſe their eyes ſince Fraxce 
Bad an eye 10 its maritime concerns; and 
that were we to build 4 hundred ſhips of the 
line, not a ſoul in England would have any 
eb. | 
This navy, however, was but a-begin- 
.niog, and far ſhort of what was intend- 
ed. Yet: could England aſk, * 
M. de Pulſieux gave my Lord 'Atberiarle 
for anſwer, that the King of France was 
not accountable to any power in Europe; 
that France was at peace with Gteat 
F Britain; and that, conſequently, the latter 
had nothing to 4 font: thoſe 
"ſhips." 410 

I be court of 8. 1 8 ſeemed. ſatis- 
1 ied; yet more. cloſely watched our 11 
ſures. 


The 
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The government's attention was för 
fome time taken up with books; the 
French, than whom perhaps no people in 
Europe are more reſtrained in their 
ſpeeches, ſillily affect to be the firſt in 
their thoughts. They print their notions 
on what comes uppermoſt, and the go- 
vernment is ever the firſt thing to fall 
under their pen. It is ſaid: that this licen- 
tiouſnefſs is oẽwing to the above reſtraint; 
and I have heard that were net ſo many 
authors ſent to the; Baſtile, Haris ne 

not ſwarm with them as it does. 
Very few of theſe ene geren 
bear reading, ſome of them are not ſo 
much as worth a Jettre-de cachet. To 
make the authors of mere traſh the 
King's penſioners, is eee too 

much bhonour.. . 

Though the alecmbly "of 1 ahe; Bea 
Sranted every thing requited, it did not 
give every thing. On · Ahich the: court 
1 4 | ſent 
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Aenta remonfirance'/to that body; which 
c anſweted wich anothee'\remonſtrance ; 
but herein it ſo little obſervech the 
bounds of moderation, that the King diſ- 
ſolved the aſſembly, and confined the 
biſhops to their dioceſes. The next 
day a courtier fald in the King's anti- 
chamber, that they ought to be ſent 
s out of the kingdom, and prieſts put in 
heir places :“ this act of prerogative 
ſo humbled the prelates, that they offer- 
| ed to N 64 with all his Majeſty" 8 _ 
A Adden fad ihe King; 95 if 
your Majefty will be no mort troubled uvith 
the clergy's remonſtrances, a ſure cuay 210 
Be, to forbid the biſhops" coming to Paris; 

#biy uull ent to the free giſis, or is any 
terms, only allow them ta live there. 
However, this affair o f cke biſhops. diſ- 
turbed the King; and one day he ſaid to 
me, vith ſome * They are per petu- 


"a 


| at? g ally 


ally . 8 
poor deceſpſtaſtia tu dignity of hundred 
ur eee bs ſetup for 4 
leading man among be clengy, and: votes 
| again ien frre gift. d bir ſaid I te him, 
 methinks there id wayrof fatisfyinſi all. 
« The crow ſbould an ibi deaub af the pre- 
ent poſſeſſor, anpnops iate to * itſelf half-rof 
the revenue f the larger benęfices:. This 
. oould: be uno tax an any one. There is not a: 

ſuljelt in France, deſigned' for-the abunsb. 
who  wouldr not. think, himſelf, under the 
f higheſt obligations. to your Majeſty, in con- 
ferring on him. an abbey, or a biſbopric, with 
4 revenue leſs, by half, than what the pre- 
ens paſſeſſor makes. of it. I tate pon ne 
to bring, about the compoſtion 1 male no 
c daubt but. that: I ſhall find, in the kingdom, 
two bundred eccleſriaſtics, who will gladly et 

_ their. bands to ſuch an agreement. wot] 
This diminution: cannot bb accounted n 


ul your Majeſty bavi ng-the- nomination 0 
"BS all: 


4* 
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call abs large bengfices in the kingdam; and 
be gůver in hic maſter of bis gifts. No 
complaint liel aguunſt u Prince, obo, inſtead 


* . 3 
- 


a bundred and twenty: thouſand\ livres 


year, which' be can. beſtom an ont f bis 
«fubjetts, gives bim;fixty thanſand, Sc. Sc. 
Tpheſe few words, ſpoken only cuxſotily, 
Werte, a few days after, followed by an 
-expreſs memorial addreſſed to the Count 
de St. Bloxentine, n © e : 

to mw —_ e 4, 
NM Eh M O RI A 2 


On the Wenge of the taxes raiſe on 
the' Cler gy. 5 ons 18 


. 


40 Ir! is a a received maxim in economics, 

"6 we a geomettical equality in the levy- 

0 ing of taxes leſſens the weight of them. 

4. A burden borne by: all the emen of 
KO a body 1 is always light. * 

3 The uneaſineſs of the Bergy con- 

*. cerning the fret: gift, and other impo- 


0 „ fitions, towards erg this neceſſi- 


= ties 


Parkin, © 179: 


a de frke ſtate, proceeds-not fo much 
. fromthe impoſttions, as from the aſ- 
* ſeſſments. The dignitaries, who ſhould 
pay the moſt, always pay the leaft, 
+ conſidering their incomes. The whole 
* Joadifalls.on';the poor pariſh prieſts, 
and other country incumbents, who 
have ſearce a ſubſiſtence, and are more 
e burthened as nee as ſub- 
«08 57 1:1 
That the aembly of the bitops 1 tax: 7 
* thernſelves, and the whole eccleſiaſtical. 
body, is not a privilege belonging to- 
«the clergy, but a mere indulgence of 
the Kings of France, granted then 
% with a proyiſo, that the [aſſeſſments 
«ſhould be equitable, and that the in- 
0 «ferior;priefis, who are the King's ſub- 
« jects no leſs than the greater eceleſi- 
aſtics, ſhould not be overcharged. 
The tax is rated by the income, 
1 rh is an inquitous aſſeſſment: a- 
I 6 | *® * 
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i prieſt with only a hundred crowns 
de a. year, paying a crown, in effect, is rat- 
e ed much higher than a biſhop, who, 
% vith a hundred thouſand livres a· year, 
pays à thouſand: a ytarly income of 
1 ninety· nine thouſand: livres being ever 
* more or leſs fuperfluous whereas he 
- <6 who has only a hundred crowns, by be- 
- « ing deprived of one, muſt feel it in the 
e very neceſſaries of life. «oh 
The inferior clergy ate the King's 
<4 ſubje&s equally with the higher. To 
allow the biſhops to tax prieſts, be⸗ 
ser cauſe they are ſubordinate to ihem, is 
dee manifeſt error in government, the 
; «ſpiritual power having no claims in 
„ temporals. The impoſition and afleſs- 
ments of taxes appertains to the crown, 
de the mitre has nothing to do in it. 
«The whole body of the clergy ſhould 
<< be taxed once for all, like the body of 


Tor 770 day's what tax the clergy can-pay 
”Y - may 


- a 
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may be:eafily known; it isn dak lag 
« an. /actount, of ache ſeveralghams/whith. 
_ ««thecgleitgy has-paid forgheſe-ladd twenty = 
{86 years 3 the g twentieth aprt ſoß the- . 
& amount will be a fair readhystan ses in 
S twentʒ years an, enen lation e may 
be made of he per dc wants of 
06. the ſtate. In'this, interval, all the re- 
4 roünm be reduged to. a general 
ec ſu m. iI 100 22r8tS535n life 
„ll mer be left. to the clergyisrehoĩce 
4 to pah the- tax, without holding an aſ- 
e ſembly: this might be done by, a tarif 
«. on the large and ſmall dignities and be- 
a nefices, r the tax might be; levied by 
« the King's officers, as Wie hen ſub- 


E ec +. 


"<< The latter moſk, comparts. with, the 
c dignity « of, the crown, a will 1 ikewiſe 
be more a 101 FT: As the 0185 


A 8 4 81201 J 34s 


rr quiſiti | 
ets is dally waking Sf. 10 quiſitions, 3x "1 TRE on 50 
« 4 ale 82 lence | is. ce 13 4 
* 21 


41 


| 


| 
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ente bould be raiſed in proportion 


„to their aggrandizement. { 

This riſe of the elergy's add be 
e no more than what takes place in the 
common impoſts. Artificers and trades- 


people pay more in proportion to their 


hriving, chough this be by 156i 


* labour-and'induſtry.”: 
The American —j 5 


word had been heard ſince the peace of 


Aix-la-Chapelle,. now began to employ 
the court's attention. The En glih'com- 
plained, by their ambaſſador, my Lord 
Albemarle, chat the French countenance d 


the Iadians in their practices, and, un- 


derhand inſtigated them to moleſt their 
ſettlement in Nova Scotia. M. de Pui- 
ſieux told the Briciſh miniſter, that the 
people at London were miſtaken; “ The 
court of France, ſaid he, knows nothing. 
of this ſuppoſed inſtigation and, very 
Probably. it exiſts only. i in the ſyſpicious 
minde of che Engliſh,” As E 


How: 
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ar However, che firſt ſparks of that fire, 
which vs 10 kindle the. war. a freſh, al- 
ready abegan to appear. Advice; game 
from Canada, that the Indians were in 
motion; and though the cabinet of Ver- 
 failles did not give direct orders to the 
Free l to oppoſe any ſuch .; motion, nei- 
ther did it tell chem. not to do ſo. This 
flence left the commanders to gueſs how 
they were to act; accordingly, they did 
not declare openly, but Xt fecond. cauſes 
d cheir courſ N 

A \miniſter c of. a foreign court, — 
5 allied with France, and who, at that | 
_ time, was frequently with M. de Puſicux, 
put into his hands a memotial on this 
head. which the Kiog never ſaw, and ic 
Was not uin long after that I read it. 
1 rance, ſald that piece, is not yet in 
66 a condition to go to war again: things 
« ſhould be left to remain as they are, 
« till ſhe is able to cope with Eng- 
te land; otherwiſe every thing will be 
F «ruined, 
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14 rained.” The war by ſea will give the 
tum to that by land: Great Britain 
vill chuſe this juncture for indueing 
che King of Pruſſia to declare againſt 
«France, which thus will have two. 
. < weighty wars on its hands, and only 
1 0 for a continent of no great importance, 
« and which, at laſt, it will certainly loſe, 
for the events of this 3 war 10285 be eaffly 
« « foreſeen... Hl pe 
The Engliſh navy is much perde 
; 12 to that of France; and the King of. 
« « Pruſfia. bag t two hundred thouſand: well 
| « « diſciplined. men, ready, at the firſt | or- 
| « der, to march, and make a powerful 
= diverſion. in Germany. ; and, „ ith ith che 
| « addition of thoſe i in England, wi 11 un- 
40 « queſtionabiy turn. the ſeale , in the 
1 c north. France is very well as. it 15 
: . and ſhould. aim at nothing beyond 
keeping itſelf ſo, till a favourable op- 
« . ſhall. enable it to do better, 


q 
4121 11 


* * Nothing 


. Nothing in America calls for haſte; 
you will always have time enough to 
„make good your claims there 5 che Sa- 
66 vages are your friends 3”, they cannot 
t endure the Engliſn, At preſent 
jnterfere no farther than fomenting this 
variance +. thout promoting it z the 
time will come when vou may make 
your on uſe of it: precipitaney ſpoils 
« the moſt promiſing affairs; whereas 
time deere 1 8 yin to 
bb. bee 

„bat imagine at pour Wi er 
ich the Americans blind Europe; the | 
4 moſt clandeſtine practices of courts are 
4 aber detected. e * qu are 


x7 + MF WES ka a. 


66 of 'the Sehen Wegen you appear 
<< not to concern yourſelves about them. 
It is known to all Europe, that the 

North American ſavages act without 
any continued deſign, when not. ſpirit- 
Led up and directed. Every body Knows 
< thaſe 


— 
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thoſe automata have no will of their 
„on, ſaying; and doing only . as "wy 
e are bid to do. _ 

Tour navy is but in its „ 
. 8 to be formed, ſo that awar 
only of two years would: totally deſtroy. 
dit. Before engaging in a war, there is 
« a ſure way of knowing whether it 
4. ſhould . be undertaken, which is to 
| 2 the advantages of the conqueſts 

with the diſadvantages of the defeats. 
Should you beat the Engliſh. at ſea, 
< which. is. a circumſtance out of all pro- 
« bability,: you will retain North Ame- 

. * rica, which you already have: if-beaten, 
<6 and here the Likelihood lies, you. will 


; « „ Joſe America, and perhaps all your 
| « other. colonies, for one conqueſt ever 


2 leads to another. 
40 The Engliſh, though ing the 


# 0 war only on account of Canada, will 

40 „ avail themſelyes of their firſt victory 
N. ee views: and the court 
PEE "SE < of: 
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« of St. James“ s. may , afterwards ſtrike 
40 * out ſuch, a ſcheme ' of deſtruction. to 
does not. n 

1 A great Adres to Fra tance, is 
« its having no ally who, can help it to 
recover its loſſes againſt che Eygliſn: 
« the. Spaniſh navy is in no better con- 
dition than that of France; and the 
4 Dutch rejoice in a war between the 
«« maritime, powers, were it only for the 
c yaſt;adyantages accruing; to them from 
4c heir neutralitiy. A continental power 
may retrie ve the loſs of a battle by a 
< ſubſequent victory; a more experiene- 
cc ede general, better diſciplined troops, 
« or more favourable circumſtances, will 
vc give a turn to: a land · war : but the ma- 
o ritime concerns of Franee are ſo ſituat- 
sc. ed, that a colony taken from it is loſt 
cc for ever ʒ its ſhips, the only means of 
<, bringing it again ey ys of vic- 


* rorgbeing deſtroyed? . 17. 
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* * The war ought to have been continu- 
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This memorial, however approved by 
ſome politicians to whom T have ſince: 
ſhewed it, had not the effect which might 
have been expected: another, afterwards 
preſented to the ſame Miriſter, fer the 
fame object in a very different light. Nr. 

It is ſaid that the member of the Eog- 
Hf parlament being getierally: of con- 
rary opinions, long debates are very fre- 


wo i that aſſembly; 3" and that theſe 


debates" produce Tights, from which the 
Kinder Teva ve great ünprovement, and 
become” better qualified to ferve their 
country. It is otherwiſe in France: here 
the contrariety of opinions only bewilders 


the PE and nx i the 
1 N nigh 61221 eee $1001 430 


* The Nang affair ſaid the laſt 


| Abies, doo nearly concerns the French 


. monarchy, to be left as it is. Every 
minute we loſe diminiſſies our power, 
and augments chat of our enemies. 


CC. «ed, 
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«ed, bad not ſecond cauſes forced the 


4 government into a peace; but thoſe 
« cauſes no. longer Ow We ſhould. 
46. take up arms again. oy Pot a, Maa ett Is, 
The Engliſh will never 1 cep > within: ; 
cc the limits aſſi gned by the commiſſa. 
ce TIES. They will, by kirmiſhes and. 
60 ſecret. practices, be ever endeavor ng. 
to come beyond thoſe. barriers; 25 
« mult be prevented in time, . on 
«ſchemes, muſt be deſtroyed | at their 
« yery firlt appearance, e it will, 
be too late. 1 2 
«The loſs, of Canada. would be.a an 10. 
Ih conceivable detriment to France. It 
4 jg that to which England owes its be- : 
e ing miſtreſs. of the ſea, opening to it 
« numberleſs, branches of commerce, 
by. which. it would. never have known 8 
« without beiog we. of this. FAR”, 
« tinent. , aha 
T Though we have? no great. navy, yer. 
45 have we e ſhipping enough; © 121 11722 a 
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«Fel is” not the point, but a ab war. 


«Tt 15 enough for us to ſend over ſome 
<ctroops to Canada; the Ainetican affairs 


have no connection with thoſe of our 


ce country. Should any diſturbances hap- 
« Pen in Germany, they will ſpring. 


<6 filma" quite different cauſe; and if the 


* King of Prof declares againſt France. 


* it will be for "ſore © particular” views of 
« his own, quite beg to our colonies; 


<6 he would declare himſelf, if we had no 
« diſpute with the Britons e er. 
80 nac. 

<Tt i is not ot the ain time bre our TY 
6c ſeveral wars on our hands, or, ra- 
< ther, it is impoſſible that ve. ſhould : 


4 68 have' but one at a time. 


ce Our concerns are o cloſely linked N 
Wen the other powers of Europe, that | N 
on our arming, five or fix Princes can- | 
ce. not er. e . 


& __ CP 4 


i 


8 ys us under a | neceſſity o renewing. 
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<-the: war: we cannot continue in the 
_<-ſtate we nom are in the capital efſdrt 
of our politics mould be to recover the 
« advantage aac we "08 by: NE 
«the Engliſh: - 8 

e Amidlb all tbe magnified bea 
« of the Britiſ navy, its ſueceſſes are not 
b ſou certain as ſuppoſed. Adwantages 
<«-in war depend on a great number f 
e unforeſeen events. It is often obſers esd, 
that the certain · expectation of a vio- 
4 tory has ſuddenly turned into the diſ- 
appointment of a defeat. 

England has not had time, ſinee the 

peace, to ĩncreaſe its marine; its naval 
4 force is, at this day, juſt as it was at 
< the end of the war. Before the treat 
« of Aix-la-Chapelle, we could defend 
< ourſelves at ſea, and ſtilli: can: but if 
« we defer any longer, tho time will be 
over; for the Britiſn navy now is ent 
8 e every * Our's will be ſo 

4 much 


7 
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4 its Sk: Sees ati ant = "0 we 
hall be een to a North 
ere. 

Let us, . delay, wand the'v war 
<< again, and then we ſhall drive the Eng- 
«« liſh out of Canada; whereas, by con- 
« tinuing the peace, they will diſpoſſeſs 
4. This is no time for parlying; we 
te muſt either give up that part of Ame- 
ce. rica to W e ee to bee c 
«© its; ads or trot 55 
+; The e nations are our g allies i 
* they mortally. hate the Engliſh; and 
<« ſhall we delay availing ourſelyes of ſuch 5 
«<a favourable diſpoſition? A people 
<« without any fixed laws, is naturally 
given to change. The Canadians love 
ce ar, and deſpiſe ſuch nations as live in 
peace: twenty years inactivity would 
give them an ill opinion of the French; 
oy + Ry ſecing us at war with a nation 

2086 3 a = whom 
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« whom they hate, they will eſteem us, 
cc and come into 2 Cloſer”. alliance 
« with us/than before, c“, 


Theſe memorials made no alehiekPie 5 


the general ſyſtem ; both fides continued 


to diſſemble, and expreſs a deſire of cul- 
England applied it- 


tivating the peace. 


ſelf to increaſe its navy, and France ſent 
orders to Breſt and Rochfort, for CTY 8 
ſhips with the utmoſt diſpatch. 

Amidſt the moſt earneſt concern to 
redreſs the calamities of the ſtate, no ex- 
pedients could be found for ſo great and 


good an end. The people could not be 
relieved but by aboliſhing th che taxes; and 


the expences of the ſtate could not be 


anſwered but by new impoſts: every 
branch of the government was embarraf. 


ſed; ſo that the King often fuld to me, will 


a painful ſenſe of ſuch a nN F kate 
not where to Begin. 
The advantages of the he rage- 


ment of tillage, the improvement of arcs: 
Vor. I. K the 
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the increaſe of trade, the diſcharge of the 
national debt, were only in perſpective; 
whereas the people ſtood ia need of pre- 
ſent relief. Obſetving that the/ public 
affairs greatly affected the King's temper 
nd conſtirution, I contraſted them with 
diverſions. I. may ſay, the moſt gay and 
ſtriking conceits of imagination, for 
pleaſing! the ſenſes, were now exhibited 
at Verſailles. In all the entertainments 
which 1 gave to the Monarch, there was 
lirtle of my own; I had people of taſte 
at Paris who furniſhed me; with original 
materials, wehe, Wands Ewe 9 8 0 re- 
touches. 1 
 Amidft all my inventions to * the 
court from that mournful ſtate. op | 
the perplexity of affairs ſhed on it, I 
perceived that the King was not ſo 
chearful as I could have deſired. 
He had a cloudineſs in his looks, which 
were naturally ſprightly ; be was, like- 
wiſe, more th ä — 
[7 ed 
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ed at this lugubrious ſtene, 1 took 
the liberty to afk his Majeſty. the 
cauſe of ſo unhappy an alteration. - He 
vaguely anſwered; that he was not ſen⸗- 
ſible of any alteration, and that my com · 
pany ſtill was his chief delight: the re- 
volution; however, was but too certain. 
My enemies having miſcartied in their 
delign of inducing the King to remove 
me from court, by political motives, ſet 
religion to work; and no leſs a perſon 
than his Majeſty's confeſſor was put at 
the head of this cabal. He was a Jeſuit 
with only morality | for his inſtru- 
ment; but as that, with a Prince, ſeldom 

gets the better of pleaſure, be contrived 
a way which ſtruck my Monarch! 
This reverend father employed one of 
the beſt hands in Paris, in a picture re- 
preſenting the torments of hell, Several 
crowned heads ſeemed: chained down in 
dreadful ſufferings z there was nb behold- 
ing their contortions without ſhuddering. 
K 2 This 
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This infernal maſter- piece he made a 
preſent of to Lewis XV. The King hav- 
ing viewed it for ſome time with a frown, 
aſked the meaning of the picture, the 
very thing the ſon of Loyola wanted. 
Sire, ſaid he, the Prince you ſee there 
« ſuffering eternal torments, was an am- 
« bitious Monarch, who facrificed his 
c people to his vain delight in glory and 
« power. He next to him, whom the 
« devils are inſulting was an avaricious 
% monarch, who laid up in his coffers 
« jimmenſe treaſures, ſqueezed from his 
« oppreſſed ſubjects. This third wretch 
« was an indolent ſovereign, who mind- 
« ed nothing, and inſtead of governing 
by himſelf, left every thing to his mi- 
* niſters, whoſe incapacity produced in- 
„ finite miſchiefs. This fourth, whoſe 
40 ſufferings exceed thoſe of the others, 
<< his crime being greater, was a volup- 
«6 tuous King, openly keeping a concu- 
| bine 
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« bi ne at his court; and by this ſcanda- 
« Jous example | had filled his kingdom 
6 « with debauchery, &c.” hogs, 

The allegory was coarſe, and becom- 
ing a monk, who, in the want of the 
means to attain his ends in this world, 
has, recourle to things « of the other life. 
Lewis XV. who faw,i into the drift of che 
picture, ordered the moraliſt to N 
but the impreſſion remained. 

This was not the "firlt 1 time that the 
churchaen, had preſumed on their office, | 
late bad 7 im perform a an igno- 
minious act of Prnitence when fick at 
Metz. 9 8 

I aeg Be elde bur! to relive the 
King f.om this return of languor, 
and had in a great meaſure ſucceeded, 
when a family concern anke on 1 be- 
vere feat!“ 9 arr et 

The Dauphin was now in ee 
ſecond year, which, by the cuſtom of 

| K 3 Prance; 
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France, intitled him to be introſted: with 
the affairs of the crown. This Ptince 
had always ſhewn the moſt Fubmiſſive 


deference 10 the King his father, but of 


late had put himſelf at the head of 4 
party, moſt of whom were my enemies: 
they expoſed me with all the venom of 
- feurrility, and even brought in the King. 
Lewis XV. knew it, and this was what 
- occaſioned” that inward. conflict Which 
gave him ſo much trouble. After com- 
municating his fituation to me, he ſaid, 
And what would Jou 40, Madam, i in ſuch , a 
caſe 7 4 Sire, anſwered I, I would admit 
« his Royal Highoeſs the Dauphin into 
« every council, and allow bim all the 
cc < honours due to bis rapk and birth.“ 
Well, faid the King, I will follow your ad- 
5 vice; ; and ſoon. after the Dauphin ſaw 
5 bimſelf ſent for on every ant deli- 
NM. th Machault, then at the bead of 
the finances, left no frone unturned to 
put 
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put them in a good condition: he was 
urged on every fide, M. Rouille aſked 

very large ſums to form a navy; the 
payers of annuities were perpetually at 
his elbow, and his apartment was never 
clear of thoſe who had advanced money 
in the late war. He one day ſaid to the 
King, in my hearing, Sire, I Fnow not bodo 
in the world, T1 fball anſwer your engage= 
ments; every body is making demands on me, | 
| and no body will give me any credit. 

Marſhal Belleifle, to whom that labo- 
ban miniſter often uſed to pour forth 

his lamentations, told him, « Sir, I ſee 
but ohe way for you, which is to make 
the ſtate a bankropt. When a machine 
eis out of order, the only remedy is to 
s flop its motion, and to ſet ĩt to * 
ec again. 25 1 

This advice, Bös t was not fol. 
lowed; and inſtead of ſtopping the 
machine of the finances, in order to (ct 
+ K 1 
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it to rights again, it remained in all its 
former diſorder. I have ſomewhere, 
among my papers, a ſcheme for diſcharg- 
ing the national debt, in which the au- 
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thor, who was accounted a very ſkilful 


economiſt, advanced, that, for the ſettle- 


ment of an invariable order in the 
finances, the ſtate, every twenty-five 
year?, ſhould declare itſelf inſolvent ; and 


the creditors compound with the wo 
as with a private inſolyent. . 
France, ſaid this papet, will not hear 
« of making itſelf; a banktupt, but the 
10 way it takes to avoid it, is ſtill more 
„ burthenſome; for when the. King's 


1 dtbts grow troubleſome, does he not 


be lay very onerous impoſts on che people 
66 for the payment of them? Now this 
« js a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, be- 
« « cauſe. the collecting of a tax, it is 
4 known, falls little ſhort of doubling. It, 


25 He enteo from one to pay another; 


&« a bank- 
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<a bankruptcy would ruin only a part 
« of his ſubjects, whereas the means of 

« payment impoveriſhes every body.“ 
am not ſufficiently acquainted with 

finances, to determine whether a wiſe 

King, in order to make his people eaſy, 

ſhould begin by forfeiting the confidence 

of the wealthy part of his ſubje&s. There 
are always ſome exceptionable things in 
theſe kinds of memorials. A perſon of 

a great genius has often told me, that 
ſhould all the fine projects, for making 

France the moſt opulent ſtate in Europe, 

be carried into execution, it would per- 

haps make it the very pooreſt i in the uni- 
verſe,” 5 

Mx; particular favour with which 

Lewis XV. continued to | honour me, 

drew great numbers to my apartment, ſo 

that I had every morning a full court: 
ſome- perſons of eminence appeared there 
purely to pleaſe the King; but the buſi. 

neſs of the multitude was intereſt, 1 


K 5 | Wh had 
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had brought the latter to give me me- 
morials, as otherwiſe, 1 could 1 never 75 
recolleed ſo. many different objects. 

is impoſſible | for thoſe who live at a i 
tance from court, to conceive the various 
claſſes of. aſkers, and what a number of 
favours the throne has the pleaſure of be- 
ſlowing, oy 4 5 
I have read, in an 8 gk paper, that 
1 Lewis XIV. allowed all his ſubjects, who 
kad any demand to make at court, to 
apply directly to himſelf. Had ſuch an 
indulgence been continued under the 
prefent reign, Lewis V' Whole life 
would have been taken up only in giving 
| audiences. "Theſe memorials 1 had Tread 
to | me, and afterwards talked ther over 
to the King. 077 IZIE n 29 

| 3efides oi who affced favouts, I was 
likewiſe teazed with compfalners, and itt 
deed theſe were r Lees in numder 
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than the others. ACE, G5 544 
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In ſo large a kingdom as France, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to prevent all abuſes; ſome 
neceſſarily atiſe from the very conſtitu- 
tion, and the maintenance of political or- 
der. But one complaint ſo particularly 
ſtruck me, that I thought it deſerved to 
be laid before the King. This was the 
diſregard of the children of _ 
dying ia the ſervice of their country. 

A general officer, if no gentleman by 
bing though, by his coutage, he had ſe- 
cured the privileges both of the throne 
and nobility, leaving iſſue, they were ex- 
cluded from nobility; and foon coming 
ta intermix with the comtyonalty, vo 
trace remained of the families which hat 
performed the. greareſt ſctvices to the 
{tate : a hero's atchievements died with 
him, his poſteriry were never the better 1 
fot his exploits. This 1 mentioned to 
the King with a ſenſible concern, and 
ſome time after his Majeſty, ever inclined 
to what was good and proper, iſſued an 

e K 6 | edict, 
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edict, ennobling military officers and their 
poſterity. The different degrees of this 
nobility were ſpecified in the edict, ac- 
cording to the . ranks of the 
n Arts 
No body in the kin adom apprehended 
| bann I had any ſhare in this reſolution; ſo 
that, unleſs my papers ſhould be looked 
over, poſterity will never know that this 
eſtabliſhment, which gave ſo much ſatis- 
faction, was owing to me. | 
The courtiers were in as great a fer- 
ment as ever. They who found there 
was no puſhing their fortune by my 
means, endeavoured to hurt me. Herein 
they often made uſe of indecent, and 
even inſolent talk, beſides the baſeneſs 
of calumny. Several cabals had been 
formed, and theſe produced claſhing and 
.* competitions, which affected the crown, 
as. ſtirring up diſcontent in thoſe who 
held the principal poſts of the ſtate. 


E he 
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The chancellor de Agueſſeau pleaded 
his great age, and laid down buſineſs, 
as no longer able to bear the weight of 
it. A, courtier, "who was preſent when 
the King received his reſignation, ſaid to 
him, Certainly, Sire, M. de Agueſſeau muſt bs 
above a century old, for at a bungred years 


one is ſtill young enough to te chancellor of i 


France. 3 £ 
Several other placemen quitted, alledg- 
ing that they could not live in a court 
where every thing was ruled by a woman: 
but this philoſophy was of the lateſt; 
they never had any thoughts of retire- 
ment, till their endeavours to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the very higheſt pitch of for- 
tune, had miſcarried; and ſome, in their 
voluntary exile, had ſet inſtruments to 
work, for making their appearance again 
on the theatre of power, which they had 
ſo lately quitted. 7 
M. de Machault had the ſeals, | This 
circulation of __ diametrically _ 


te 
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ſite in practice; and requiring different 
talents, has been the ſubje& of much 
complaint: but the fault lies in ambi- 
tion. In France ſubaltern poſts are look - 
ed on only as introductory to the more 
honourable and lucrative employments. 

On the vacancy of any great office, 
my apartment was crowded with competi- 
tors, who all had a genteel competency; 
but they wanted profitable poſts, to make 
a ſhow in the world. 

The round of diverſions which I had 
ſettled. at Verſailles, to recover the King 
from that lethargic heavineſs which, was 
growing conſtitutional, did not break in 
on. general affairs. Lewis XV. daily de- 
voted fix hours to buſineſs. In the 
morning he employed bimſelf about the 
foreign and domeſtic affairs. 

The death of Marſhal count Saxe pow 
caſt a damp on the feſtivity of the court. 
I remember a man of wit, being i in my 
4 when the news came, ſaid to 

7” me, 
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me, Nom, Madam, we ſpall ſoon baue a 


war, for be was the only one of all his Mau- 


jeſty's generals ſhes the D 7 e in 
the leaſt feared. | | 
The trubene cferenchs' PREG | 
Lewis XV. and this hero gave me an op- 
e of ſtudying his temper ; for 
there is a pleaſure in knowing great 
men; and his mind was of a ſingular caſt: 
all his private behaviour favoured: of the 
common man, gteat only in the day of 
action; then his ſoul, if I may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion, aſſumed a new form; 
it became piercing, noble, and exalted: a 
new light beaming on his mind, he had 
an inſtantaneous? perception of every 
thing. His imagination had nothing todo, 
the military genius which inſpired him 
at thoſe times was all-ſufficient ; yet after 
the battle, all this flame and magnanimity 
ſunk again into littleneſs and vulgarity; 
nothing great inet, in” him * che 
fame of ns al eme 
— In 
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In private life, he addicted himſelf to 
ſenſuality in its moſt brutiſh exceſſes; 
he was a ſtranger to that refined love 
which diſtinguiſhes noble from vulgar 
ſouls, delighting in the company of wo- 
men only for debauchery ; ; for all his 

miſtreſſes were common proſtitutes. 
Whilſt he was diſturbing all Europe by 
his victories, the gallantries of La Favart, 
an actreſs, allowed him no eaſe. 

They who were often with him ſay, 
that he had ſcarce any tincture of learn- 
ing; war was all he knew; and that he 
knew without learning it. Some poli- 
ticians have thought, that his death 
wrought a change in the ſyſtems of Eu- 
rope, and particularly, that the King of 
Pruſſia would never have renewed the 
war, had Maurice been living: it is cer- 
tain that one man may change the whole 
ſcene of our politicab world. 
J have read, in original memoirs of 


Levis XIV. of ſurpriſing revolutions, 
* 
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brought about only by the aſcendency 
of one mortal. Count Saxe had long 
laboured with indefatigable ardour in 
purſuit of a re poſe which he never en- 
joyed; for ſcarce had he ſeen himſelf in 
that ſummit of grandeur to which his 
military talents had raiſed him, than death 
laid him in the grave. Beſides the royal 
ſeat given him by the King, in reward of 
his ſervices, with ſuitable incomes, he 
was inveſted with the * 1 
and honours. | 

This general left behind him an incon- 
teſtable reputation; his very enemies 
allow him to have been a conſummate 
warrior but if he did a great deal for 
France, France ſtill did more ſor him; 
he never wanted for any thing. The 

King's commiſſaries conſtantly furniſhed 
him with plenty of all neceſſaries; he had 
large armies, and fought in a country 
which has almoſt ever been the theatre 
of r rench vickories, and where the g glory 
of 


4 
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of the French name has ſhone in its 
greateſt luſtre, Farther, Maurice had 
with him the King's beſt troops, impa- 
tiently longing to fignalize the mſelves. 
I heard one of the trade, and reckoned to 
underſtand it thoroughly, ſay, that to be 
a hero, a man ſhould have paſſed through 
all the military paths leading to glory; 
whereas Maurice, in the ſervice of 
France, trod only one, and that ſmooth- 
ed for him; he was never put to thoſe 
trials where a commander, being forced 
to enert all his abilities, W himſelf 
2 genetal. \ 
Izhave read in thetnanaſcript methdirsof | 
Lewis XV. that the greatConde's enemies 
put the Queen-mothet on ſending him 
into Catalonia only with a ſmall body of 
troops, and thofe of the very worſt. 
Conde, who knew his enemies views, 
wrote thus to his friend Gourville: 7 
Dave been ſent bere to attack the gods and 
55 with * ſpudows to fight them, I ſhall 
miſcarry 3 
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miſcarry ; how can it be otherwiſe, when the 
means of beating the enemy have been all. 
taken away from me? Let this hero, under 
the difadvaritages both. of numbers and 

the climate, baffled ml the - eHorty '* 

Spain. | 
The death of Marſlial/Saxe end 
a revolution in the minds of the military 
courtiers. They who hitherto had hid 
themſelves behind his merit, made their 
appearance: all put in for this hero's 
poſt, and not one of! them eee 

The King, on the firſt Annees count 
Maurice's death, ſaid, I am now without 
any general, I have only ſome captains vr. 
maining. Lowendahl, however, was {tif 
living ; but it is ſaid, the genius of thoſe 
two men was formed to be together, and 
that the heroic virtues of the latter deriv- 
ed their ſplendor from the ſuperior qua- 
lities of the other. A courtier ſaid, on 

| this 
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this head, Lowendabls exploits a are oor 
| 5 counſellor is dead. 

Whilſt Verſailles was full of this event, 
the Pope's nuncio came to acquairit 
Lewis XV. that the King of Pruſſia had 
granted the free exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholic religion at Berlin; and that even 
the religious were allowed to ſettle, 
and wear the habit of their reſpective or- 
ders. A courtier hereupon ſaid to the 
King, Sire, that Prince is fur having a litile 
of. ever * thing. Once nothing would go 
down with bim but ſoldiers, now he, muſt 
have Jome- nion. Another courtier re- 
8 plied, Since be begins to fancy gowns, let me 

adviſe yeur Majeſty to make bim a preſent 

of allthe Jeſuits in France. A third added, 
That article ſhould be kept for the next treaiy 
of peace, and let fix Leyalites be exchanged 
for one ſoldier. The ſyſtematical people, 
however, attributed. this indulgence -to 
policy; for when a Prince is looked on to 
„ 3 
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be full of ſchemes and deſigns, every ſtep 
of his is nicely canvaſſed, and various 
conſtructions put on it. Some ſaid that 
the King of Pruſſia thereby intended to 
ingratiate himſelf with the court of Rome, 
as, by ts intrigues with weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious princes, it can amply make up ĩts 
want of temporal ſtrength. Some thought 
it to ariſe from a new ſyſtem of popula- 
tion, to draw Catholics thither from other 
parts; bur the monks and prieſts of 
our faith do not increaſe pepe &c. 
&c. 5 

For my part, I attributed it to the . 85 

mour for new foundations, which pre- 
vails with all the princes of our days. 
On examining 'the conſtitution of the 
Pruſſian government, which is an abſo- 

jute monarchy, the plurality of religions 
will by no means appear ſuitable, to it; 
at leaſt I have heard from a very intelli- 
Bent perſon, that it is only in republics 
| where 
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where a freedom of xrligign can be pro 
perly allowed. 

For ſome time the King had 3 
more chearful than uſual: after ſo many 
vexations and fatigues, he now began 
to breathe a little; he was at leiſure 
to be often with me, and to hunt as 
much as he could. Never was a Prince 
ſo fond of this exerciſe. His eager- 
nes in it often fatigued him beyond 
all bounds. I one day repreſented to him, 
that he made a toil of that pleaſure, 
and that it would be better for him to 
be more moderate in it; that exceſs in 
any thing was hurtful : but he anſwered, 
that the more he hunted, the better he 
found himſelf, This is a new medical 
ſyſtem; the court-phyſicians, who are all 
for motion and agitation, will have kings 
to ſpend half their life on horſe-back. . 
But a great. fatisfation, which that 
1750 juſtly beloved Prince now felt, 
2 / was 
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was the having given ſome relief to his 
burthened ſubjects. He had remitted 
three millions of the land- tax, aboliſhed 
the hundredth denier, aad the pence per 
livres levied on this impoſt. Though 
this was no great good, it Preſaged te 
end of a great evil, 

At the ſame time, Lewis XV. tle 
an inquiry into the nature of the taxes; 
of all impoſts, the land- tax was found to 
be the moſt burthenſome, as not propor- 
tioned to the real income. The old tax 
was ſtill levied, without conſidering any 
decays, or damages of eſtates and lands; 
many a market-town, or village, which 
had formerly been able to pay large 
ſums, was now no longer ſo; yet the 
ſame duty was required. 

The government deliberated on ways 
for aboliſhing ſuch an unequal, tax, and 
ſubſtitute - another of a more proporti- 
onate aſſeſſment. This had, for ſome 
time paſt, been often Propoſed, but al- 
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Lee rejeftedr,,.. It was now again taken | 


» » I 


minute "diſcuſtions, it was * beſt to 
leave things as they were, leſt worle i in- 
conveniences might enſue. It is ſaid, 
there ate abuſes in government, the re- 
formation of which would do more harm 
than the very abuſe itſelf. This was the 
opinion of the miniſters, and of the King 
himſelf; but it was not mine, having al- 
ways thought that no good can come 
from evil. We had often little debates 
about government, for Lewis XV. as ] 
have faid in the beginning of theſe Me- 
moirs, has a great deal of wit and good- 
ſenſe, and eſpecially a very ready pene- 
tration. You, Madam, would he ſay 
to me, look on the political commu- 
te nity as a private family, whereas it is 
tc to be conſidered as an univerſal ſociety, 
* conſiſting of different bodies, the con- 
66 junction of which conſtitutes the ſtate, 


- * Ainidf this "imemenlity of objects, con- 
LS ducted 
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« ducted by men of oppoſite views and 
* intereſts; the ſecurity. and well-being 
« of the ſtate is upheld by thoſe. yery 
„ things which ſeem to undermine. it. 
„In a private family, there | is only one 
« fingle plan of adminiſtration, the abuſes 
« are few, eaſily animadverted on, and 
« the reformation of them, reſtores. that 
Cy unity of gaoyernment which is the per- 
e fection gf ſuch a ſociety : but in the 
general community, good is to be con- 
e tinually: ballanced by evil, and in this 
« equi-poize lies the n der * the 
<a.” a5 e | 
„ Sir, aid 1 40 him, Rd is it 
ce that thoſe ſtates, where the moſt abuſes 
are _refqrmed, are the belt, governed. 
ce « The Muſcovites, of all the European 
40 nations, Were the leaſt civilized, and 
E copſequently. the moſt. unhappy, till 
Peter the Great appeared, who vigor- 
2 ouſly, ſuppreſſing | abuſes of all kinds, 

Vor. I. + „from 


= 


— 
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Lc fromghis ceformation; has ſprung a 
powerful gation, 2 che a! happy 
$fepenple is nf bann 2: 
Ar ieee n k. had 197 SP nor 
16 powetz the art of war was ſcarce known 
there; it lay in obſcurity ; it was of no 
« account among the ſtates of Europe; 
ee and this contemptible conditi ition was, 
«6 in a great meaſure, owing to many 
<c te abuſes which its ſovereigns either could 
40 not or would not reform. But! in our 
times, one of its ſovereigns has ſuppref- 
<< © ſed abuſes, introduced political order 
<«c and military diſcipline z and \this re- 
formation has enabled him io act a ca · 
<< piral part on the theatre of Europe.” 
England i is ſaid once to have been no- 
a thing, tillthe parliamenttook in hand to 
«formits power. It has ſince been continu- 
ally. retouching. the political ſyllem, 
<and correcting 2 number of abuſes, 


< < which, for ſeyeral centuries, hindered 
— 55 <c * this 
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«this flate from emerging into power 


«and reputation; and noW its Si thew 
« the continued N dan of its great- 
eee 
France, Sir, is a home mitalee of 


_ nelthijgts Lewis XIII. a weak Prince, and 


«wholly governed by his miniſters, con- 


« cerned not himſelf about abuſes; he 


< left the ſtate as he found it, full of mil⸗- 
« management and diſorder. Your 


great grand father changed the whole, 


« and by the reformation he brought 
„about in all the branches of govern- 


« * ment, imparted, as it Were, a new 


? *442.5 5 * 92 


« genius to his people. 
"wb France, during the firſt” years! of 
« Lewis XIV. roſe to a Pitch of glory 
« and grandeur beyond any thing « ever 


» ſeen in the Roman empire.“ 


Here the King ſmiled, and very oblig 


ingly laid to 1155 0 Lown, Wente 1 did 
* anne 


— » hs 
-- F 


2900 
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UN nat til you had been ſo well ac- 
© quaitted with theſe Points it,gives 
me infinite pleaſure that, beſides the 
graces of wit and vivacity, you, are pgoſ- 
1 {effect of that knowledge which enlarges 
and revives the judgment. Fhe world 
« is often deceived in thoſe; matters, con- 
„ tinued the King; and the greatneſs of 
Princes is almoſt ever confounded with 
"M the happineſs of the people. A So- 
= << vereign may make reformations in his 
»" kingdom, and his ſubjects be never the 
better for them; he is the only. gainer 
9 « by the change. 4 282 865 Wet . 

Wa Peter I. made conſiderable alters 
+ tions in Muſcovy, but did, not thereby 
ä make the Ruſſians a whit the happier, 
he revolution was felt only by the 
ate. The Monarch became great 
> WS powerful, but the people ſtill con- 
« tinued little and mean; for- to have 


2 brought tem a they abject ſtate in 
irg In; 1979 59180 1 which 


# of 20 
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«which they? then were; required, the 
1. ſüppreſnen of a multitude of Civil 
« kbuſes and vices; which continued after 
©fis time; and ſtill ſubſiſt, The Pre- 

«ſent Moſcovites are ſordid ſlaves, with 
all the” ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
tc their fore: fathers, Who lived before the 

teign of that great reformer Peter. 
nd if the empire, once without 4 
* ſoldier, has how a numerous army; 
«. yet? this adyentitious power depends 
on the chance of a battle t ¹] | 
„ Ptuſſin; with all the reformations 
made there, does not find itſelf more 
happy. Tbe people, amidſt their Mo- 
*narch's victories, groag voder the 
«weight of the military burden laid, on 
© them and its power, depends on the 

«exiſtence: of one ſingle man. When 
% Frederick comes to die. its e 
b « ſtate dies with hien. AE 


{i ab ard os 


et is a queſtion. continued the King, 
„ much debated, whether the Engliſh 


1 ae 
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« are more powerful, and more happy. 
* than they were before thoſe volumes 
Ee. of reforming bills were in being: this 
6 Is; a point the nation itſelf is not agreed 
<6 on. There is a party in England which 
« affirms that the government is intirely 
< ruined, and the political ſtate indebted 
0 beyond what it is able to pay; and 
10 that it cannot anſwer its _ neceſſities. 
Ch Yet 1 am inclined to think that Eng- 
1 land is increaſed i in ſtrength; but this is 
« rather owing to the inadvertency of 
* other powers, than to any reformations 
5 of its own, which would have Ptofited 
« very little, had its eee yer 
& its example. TS: 2 FP | 
As to the inſtance of our own coun- 
« try, I have wiſhed that France had 
4. been in the ſame ſituation, at my ac- 
EY ceſſion to the throne; that ewis XIII. 
ee left it in. His ſucceſſor, what with re- 
* B e and glory, re- 
217991 beladen & duced 


fo * * 
3 
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« doced it ſo low, that it will he. bs 2-488 + 
fore it is chorqughiy recover - 
1 Out, political diſcuſſions were: always 
mixed with politeneſs 1 
never did a word come from Lewis NN, 
mouth which ad, e ching of _ 
in it, &c. "977, 1145315:1609 ein Bag: ; 
England ſtill kept a watchful. eye, on 
the F rench. navy. and, on our ſide, the 
increaſe of it was the miniſtry* 8 chief ob⸗ 
xk; All, M. Roville? * demands of mo: 
ney were immediately anſwered, and ne 
loſt no time: ſhips were daily launched. 4 
France and England were, indeed, at 
peace; but acted with the ſag pi 
as if at open war; the puhlie 
expences roſe high; es the French, 
who are continually complaining, did not 
in the leaſt murmur, ſo conyinced 8 
every one f the abſolute neceſſity ot 
having a nauy capable of facing hat of 
Great Britain. "Snbaakes} 41 A 460 
is L 46 65 In 
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In the mean“ time; a al the mint iſters 
continued Geclsting themſefses againſt 
meg the very perſons who, through my 
intereſt with his Majeſty, had been pro- 
med to the object of theit wiſhes, were 
the moſt forward®in promoting my diſ- 
grace. Since my Ming at Verſallles, 
have' often lamented this flagitiouſneſs, 
which' 7s; 48 it were, innate in the hu- 
man mind! No ſooner is a than inveſt- 
ed with honour and power, than he 
ſtudies to cut off the hand which raiſed 
him: kt is not my intention to enter 
into all the arts and practices of my ene- 
mits there would be no end of the allu- 
ſtons, tales; ſtories, and ſongs, induſtri. 
— at minated over the kingdom to 
expoſe me. However, I was always 
exactly — of what was ſaid about 
me; but of ſome of my tevilers I took no 
notice; others threatened to complain 
pn ede All, — continued 
M vAojai 2:4 56. their 


OM AM ASS 
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their. abuſes: I: was a chouſandntimes 
for leaving the court, had 1 not apprer 
hended that the King being now 


habitusted to ſee me daily; is; might 
ſhorten, his. valuable life. n Nor 501 


The Count de Argenſon, ſecretary. at 
war, did not love me, ſaying, That 1 
gave too many military poſts; that be 
had not ſo much 28 A lieutenancy 
4 foot at his iſpoſal.. Now this 
aceuſation was ſo far 2 1 being true, 
that I never recommended any perſon 
to his Majeſty, without previouſſy con- 
8 ſulting that Miniſter. It was purely my 
favour which rankled him; he wanted 
to fer the King againſt me, that he might 
een a whole "_ vous, to him- 
fel, 3 Gn! VIER 

Pende bei ing gthe \ſcafortforpubliofiobs a. 
tions; a planof a military ſchool; forinſtruca 
ting the French nobility in the art of war, was 
; _ ew his Majeſty in the year 1731. 

> A L 5 | The 
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HR „, fad the author, <vas Full of 


1 * 
gen N e, unable, conveniently, 10 put 
themſelves under maſters, ed an inactive life 
in the country, inſtead of Jpending 10 in. the 
Ja erpice of the Hale. tit cee 
In this | ſchool five hundred Finite 
were to be boarded and educated : the 
King was pleaſed. to ſhew me the Plan, 
anda aſked my thoughts oh i -0-- 
Re: Sir, laid 1. nothing can be better ; 3 
F «I could only wiſh it more comprehen- 
60 < ſive. This ſchool will not furniſh. of. 
66  ficers enough for 5 rance, which is ſo 
« frequently at war. I have heard Nar. 
hal Saxe ſay, That in an army of 
« two hundred, and fifty thouſand men, 
40 « there. was, ſeldom leſs. than twenty 
« e thouſand officers ; 3 ſo that only one for- 
2 « tieth of that number can be had from 
e ool, w hich to me. ap: 
6 PEArS ng ſmall efect on a foundation, 


; 20 * of itſelf, ſo excellent.” 


4 N 


A cour- 


* 


Waere Font per. 887 
A courtier, on readi * the, F 
this ſchool, jocularly, 15 7 RANT 


As 


convent .. will ee 7 . - mil mils! ary. 


ry IN IJ* A 
monks... U K 


The Great jp EPIC. made. 28318 it its. 
by ſome diſcreet perſons, was the exorbiy 
f tant expence of it, at a. time when, every 
reſource of the ſtate had. been drained to 
defray the extraordinary demands oof 1 the 
war. The expence, indeed, Was got to 
be, forniſhed from the, royal treaſury; but 
from. whatever fund ſums are taken on 
fuch occaſions,. they are e burthen- 
ſome, as. tending. to ke k e 2 pe people 
poor. | af = 
1. y was s likewiſe bald, that 1755 rance e od | 
more in need of a naval. than a military 
- ſchool; that the King might. kind A hun- 
dred land- officers in. his dominion, for- 
one ſea-officer ; that the French "gentry. 
was naturally ſond of Ggnalizing itſelE- 
in armies, and W REG! an aver! hon. 


$f 
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to fleets ; vur the hm 7 had er ee 
on. TO! 
The Poets of Eu my were At peace, 
when religious. diſputes, breaking out, 


diſturbed France in its erb . 51 
meſtic quiet. 


Two patties, who, for ferry ee wa 
had been'contending for the ſuperiority, 
now returned to the charge. Being quite 


 Fendbrant' of the ſubject of their quarrels, 
I had it explained to me. Should ever 
thefe Memoirs be made public, the reader 
will be ſo kind as to excuſe. my tiring 


him with the following detail. Never 

had this evil found a place in theſe annals, 

had it nor concerned the King; but his 

intereſting himſelf 1 in this diſpute, and 

greatly ſo, is alone a fufficient motive for 
my Siving forme account of it. 

A native of Spain, named Molina, in 


4s Tulln | eſs of his knowledge, took it in- 


d his $ head to Ge, and ez ogg how 
i * 8 1971 DES Snom \ God 
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God acts on dnortals, and in hat maſher 
mortals withſtand God. The Pops 
who: know every thing, and pronounee | 
been totally wnacquainted with | this mei, 

chaniſm of the OI IE | 


vented many barbarous words, or ſcholaſtie 


terms, with nene diſtinctions and 
diwiſions. fre? Sf; 09 16111 1049 i 

To proceed in this Gbpate with ſome 
ode, and wrangle theologically, be dif- 
tinguiſhed. between preventive and go 
operating grace: one of theſe" graces-could 
do any thing, and the other lictle-or n 
thing; but this not being ſufficient? 
underſtanding what he himſelf did not 
underſtand, he farther invented we hp: 
diate. knoaledge and conti. 
According to hi 


im, God held a e 
of ſtate in Heaven, before which all men 
were ſummoned and interrogated, how 

| they 
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they will act after receiving his grace; 
and, according to the free uſe which he 
ſaw they were to make of it, he decreed 
within himſelf, either to admit them into 
Unluckily for the Chriſtian world, this 

Molina was a Jeſuit; an order little be: 
loved by the others: the Dominicans, 
eee en an outery againſt * 


i 1 enn ti og 
= Theſe * e tranſaſted...; 

8 Spain, the Inquiſition took * 
| of the altercation; and had they burned 


Molina, and a few, Dominicans, there 
= would have been an end of che matter, 
= and, for once, this tribunal had done a 
1 good piece of ſervice to Chriſtendom. 
Concomitant: concurrence. and co-operating 
grace had atrial at Rome; but the more 
the parties cifputons: the, leis. underſtood 
they one another. A monk offered his 
mediation: but this mediator was leſs ine 


tellgible: than the controyerſiſts. 1 
Wa The. 
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' Fhie> difficulty was not ſo much the 
putting an end to the diſpute, as to know 
what the diſpute was about. Neither 
party underſtood themſelves or the 
other, and, in the mean time, with: their 
free-will, mediate knowledge, comple; 
ment of active virtue, &c. they ran 
themſclves, more and more into dark: . 
neſs. 
.. Tihe; bickerings, at 1 gene for 
want of diſpulants, there being times 
when monks. ſacrifice. every thing to ing 
dolence., Be All. remained , quier, till one 
Cornelius J anſenius renewed the conteſt; 
yet, inſtead. of, inventing any thing, he 
only. diſputed behind a huge book, the 
author of which was named Baius. The 
Jeſuits; ſollicited. the Pope to condemn > 
Cornelius, and by, the. dexterity of their 
agents at Rome, carri ed. their point there; 1 
but in other parts of Europe, i it. went 2 
againſt them. The vaiyerſities, thepar- 
hams gt, 220 chiefly. the women, pra- 
00 ä 
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2 4 * 1811 


Sded wit 


anſenius. 3 
A pap r war dee by great 
acrimony 3 ; congruiſm, by dint of bulky 


115 LU 


volumes, worſted predeſtination in in ſome 


pitched'battles : yet the war went on un- 
decided; both parties being now grown 
powerful, and fighting _M for He 
honour of victory, _ 

Till then, only private Penn had: ap- 
peared i in the field; but now univerſities 
declaring themſelves, the action became ä 

eneral. No accommodation was fo 
much as talked of, chere being no body, 


or society, in the ſtate, of a poet ſuf- 
ficient to compel the two parties to 5 0 


cept of its mediation. | at ee 
In the mean time, the Moliniſt bop 


drew up a condemnation of Janſenius's 


five articles, though, in the opinion of 


his party, they were no more than what 
St. Auguſtine himfelf had advanced. Se · 


veral communities of men ſigned the 


: 4 £3 * 


con- 
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e ge but the nuns, who, have 


Hing to do, and eagerly catch at every 


: Me which may bring them into 
the world again, proteſted againſt ſub- 


ſctibing and thoſe of Port Royal diftin- 


gofttted cheinſelves by their firmneſs, ot or 
obſtinacy. I 

I do not wonder that eb: refuſed fa: 
ſctibing, but am ſurpriſed that their ſub- 
ſcription ſhould have been required; it 
was ſhewing them a regard, on this af- 
fair, which ought not to have been ſhewn' 
them: on their pertinacious refuſal, they 
were forcibly removed, and diſperſed, in- 
to other convents ; whereas the real 


puniſhment would $7: been to have 


kept them always in the ſame ſpot. 65-8 
The Popes, likewiſe, from time to 
time, iſſued new formularies, which gave 


an air of greater moment to the quarrel ; ; 


| but they had done much better to have 
left it to itſelf, and then Molin; 4 and 
J anſenius Would ſoon have ſunk iaro bl 


"7 Mik 471 20 212 Oni. A 2 


vion; 
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| zi; Tm: 2 court of e xenſer 

. * c 2 of this war, 1 a 
truce was brought about. Clement IX. 
a man of good ſenſe and prudence, drew 
up a ſer. of articles of capitulation, had 
them ſigned by the Janſeniſts, and thus 
brought about a peace; but, unhappily, 
when religion is in the caſe, War ſoon, 
Singles JJ 

A father of the oratory, 0.03 Queſ | 
nal, is ſaid, this time, to have been the 
inſtrument-of diſcord. He wrote a book 
which, after being applauded throughout 
all Europe, France cenſured. It was not 
very eaſy to point out wherein this book 
was to be found fault with; but religious 
cabals were then in faſhion. The Mo- 
Uniſt party, in the mean time, carried it 
with Ja high. , bing he Wass 
ear. 1 | 

The ee to. „ Lewis XIV. was a 
Jeſuit who Formed parties. both at or 
Moms! Sf 0”. 
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and in town, againſt the- Jaoſeilifts; ho 
keenly revenged themſelves wich their 
pens; thus, though there was a Ealing 
party, the war ſtill continued. 

Hitherto no manifeſts bad pallid be- 
tween the Moliniſts and the Janſeuiſts, 
both parties, in the heat of their zeal, 
having taken up arms without any decla- 
ration of war. Lewis XIV. procured from 
Rome a bull, whereby a fire was kindled, 
which has not ſince been quenched. The 
Pope, the biſhops, the King, the religious 

orders, in ſhort, people of all ranks gra- 
dually engaged in the quarrel, to the 
great diſturbance of the nation and fami- 
lies; all: plotting and een one 
enen the other. 

The principal object of able, bade 
was father Le Tellier, who over-ruled'the 
King's conſcience: this was a hot and 
ambitious man, who wanted to revenge 
ſome perſonal offences given him by the 
* and, in Purſuit of his dritt, 


1 


oy alarmed. 
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thedingdom:- FTP; hog 
Lewis XIV. . the decline of his | 
life, was grown-weak' and irrefolute, and 
often harraſſed with terrible fears of the 
devil. The hard hearted Jeſuit had poſ- 
ſeſſed him with a perſuaſion, that the af- 
fair of the Moliniſts was the cauſe of 
God. His reſentment" chiefly aimed at 
the cardinal de Noailles, and he had the 
confidence to move his penitegt to dk- 
poſe him judic icially. The death of this 
Prince brought on a ſuſpenſion of this 
| buſtle,” which "ras "cdl "th *conftitu- 
tion. CERT, aber e AN LIES 
Maw. he Poke! of eas, is edör nei- 
£ ther popes nor biſhops, and deſpiſed 
2 bulls, in order to rid —— both of 
the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts, appointed 
. commiſtioners for hearing their broils, 
ſeparately from the other affairs of the 


{IT} - op 


monarchy ; With an intent to de prive 


1418 


2 * their Our importance: but 
the 
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the wiſdom of this precaution} wav iſtuſ⸗ 
trated; thoſe people ſtill were foriſigui: 
ing in the ſtate. They appealed to a 
national council, which was nothing leſs 
than throwing off the yoke-of the admi : 
niſtration, to erect another independent 
of wa The regent . baniſhed: and exiled - 
both:-biſhops and prieſts; but this re- 
= only inflamed. the diſeaſe, harden- 

ing both parties in their obſtinaeg. The 
Janſeniſts and Moligiſts then formed 
themſelves: into two factions, under the 
names of acceptants and recuſants. The 
Acgeptants called the, Recufants heretics, 
and the Recuſants gave the e of 
ſchiſmatics to the Acceptants. 
Ihe frenzy for, efficacious grace was 
a buikting: out with greater violence 
than ever, hen the Mifilippi, ſcheme 
was ſet on foot; then avarice did what ] 
neither the Pape Hf King could: a 
5 10 rs tho 
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| Zetting money,” The names Hof Jan- 
ſeniſts and Moliniſts were almoſt for- 
gotten, though to this nothing perhaps 
contributed more than the contempt and 
ridieule which the Duke of Orleans put 
on this | controverſy, 8 calling it -atrifle'; | 
whereas Lewis XIV. had been made to 
lay it to Wie n. of the echt 
= concern. ao 0 i 
Theſubtequente wars as Levis XV. 
| made the Janſeniſts and Moliniſts to be 
ſtill farther forgotten, though not without 
ſome occaſional ſkirmiſhes on predeſtina- 
| tion; but as there was no Saen 
action, they were not much heeded. - - 
The diſpute, in the mean time, was 
not totally extinguiſhed, or rather it was 
a-fire lurking under embers. In 1750, 
the Molinifts renewed hoſtilities, refuſing 
3 che Sacraments to ſick perſons of the 
| contrary: party, under pretence of their 
not enen confeſſional certificates.” hs 
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The parliament interve ned, and puniſied 
the delinquents; by which the tws parties 
regained the conſideration, which theß 
bad laſt by the Duke of Orleans's med 
ſures. This rupture gave "riſe to a ne- | 
diſcuſſion, whether the parliament could 
intermeddle with this affair, or had any 
right to baniſh, or inflit puniſnments on 
prieſts, who, in refuſing to adminifterthe 
ſacraments, eee e, in- 
'Z Jun&tons of their biſhops.” 
The Janſeniſts ſaid that the Uvit ins. 


giltrate has a power legally fuperior 
even to that of the church, the order of 
a ſtate depending on ſuch ſubordination ; 
and they farther added, that the admini- 
ſtration of the Sacraments is the capital 
branch of the polity an wh the 5705 
magiſtrate. LITE 7 
The anſwer of che Moliniſts was; tt 
in ſpirituals they acknowledged no other 
fuperionty: than chat of the Pope and his 
Z biſhops: 


9 
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biſhops; that civil affairs were the parlia- 


ment's provitice, and all it ought to con- 


cern itſelf in; but that the kingdom of 


heaven had been committed to Os. 


| 15 not lawyers. 2 ; 42 £7 


The ſubjeRs, in the mean time, FP 


| — the ſacraments; the prieſts indeed 


were puniſhed, yet the evil remained, 
aud this affair. gave the King much un- 
ealineſs ; the Bourbons indeed have al- 


ways laid to heart religious diſturbances : 
the court gave itſelf more concern about 
theſe confeſſional. certificates, than ever it 
had ſhevn in the moſt important political 
tranſactions. It often became neceſſary 


to put a violence on prieſts, and make 


uſe of ſoldiers to compel them to admi- 


niſter. Never, from the birth of Chriſt, 
had ſuch a'thing been Teen, as having re- 
courſe to the bayonet for the adminiſtra- 


Lion of the moſt ſacred myſtery, | It was 
ner A. horrid angels but to. ke ſub- | 


b Jefts, 


Marebhioneſs Ff rumfAnobk- . 
jects, at the point of death, begging for + 
wa communion, and refuſed, was ſome- 
"nl ſtiil more ſhocking. E 

The Kiag, one day, ſaid to me, | 
< Theſe people give me a great deal of 
uneaſineſs; if they go on, I ſhall be 
« obliged to turn all the prieſts out of 
i their livings, and have their functions 
« « performed by Capuchin-friars, who are 
« intirely as 1 would. have them, 8&c,” „ 

The court's attention now came to. be 
taken up with an affair of ſtill greater 
importance than the conſtitution itſelf; 
the election of a King of the Romans. 
T he houſe of Auſtria, fond of its great- 
neſs, is always providing for the, future 
ſecurity of it. As Charles VL. had en- 
gaged the Sovereigns of Europe to make 
themſelves the inſtruments of his ambi- | 
tion, even after his deceaſe ; 3 Maria 
Thereſa, i in her life-time, took meaſures 
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for fixing the wi 8 chroge in ber 65 | 


mily. 


It was on a Prince who a be look- 
ed on as a Lorrainer, that ſhe. was con- 
ferring the title of preſumptive heir; for 
Charles VI. dying without male-iſſue, 
the houſe of Auſtria had ended in him. 


The circles of the empire accounted this 


meaſure a greater act of deſpotiſm than 


that of the late emperor; as hereby the 


empire, from an elective conſtitution, not 
only became hereditary, but even eſcheat- 
ed to a foreign family: loud complaints 
were made, and that was all. It is now 
about a century, that the petty princes | in 
Germany have not been able to ſhew 
their reſentment againſt the houſe of 


Auſtria, any farther than by complaints 


and murmurs. 


Maria Thereſa, knowing how far her 
forces were ſuperior to any which the 
markers Princes could oppoſe to her de- 


ſigns, 
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Gans, communicated her plan to the other 
courts of Europe, and to France one of the 
firſt. The King ſhewed me the Auſtrian 
am baſſador's reaſons, digeſted into writin & 
by M: de Puiſieux, after à conference 
with that miniſler. The artful turn given 
to them by ambition, makes them 
worthy of being preſerved. « 

« The calamities {till recent, faid 1 
« Ambaſſador, which the vacancy. of the 
« Imperial throne, on the demiſe” of 
« Charles VI. brought on Europe, ſhould 
cc move Chriſtian Princes to prevent the 
« like. The Emperor now reigning is 
« jn full health, and it: may be preſumed, 
« that God will grant him length of days: 
es but ſhould one of thoſe many acci- 
« dents to which human nature is liable, 
« diſappoint the public hopes, and 
cc ſhorten his valuable life, Chriſtendom 
ce would be plunged in the ſame abyſſes, 
<« ag on the deceaſe of the laſt Emperor. 
| M 2 ä 
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| « It is therefore the concern of all the 


« European powers to prevent a war, 


« that ſcourge which throws every thing 
= into confuſion, lays waſte whole na- 
i tions, and thins mankind, The ca- 
« lamities cauſed by the late vacancy of 
< the empire are not likely to be brought 


<« to A ſpeedy end, and what will it be 


« ſhould new diſturbances be accumu- 
* lated on the former? ? 


| * 


25 Too many precautions cannot be 
« taken againſt evils, which, when « once 
happened, cannot be averted, or the 
40 iſſue of them determined. Fo 


5 1 By the election of a King of the Ro- 


vc. mans,. the vie ws of Princes Who may 


Wo have formed deſigns, are prevented; 


« and the coronation once over, will 


: 80 ſuppreſs all cabals and intrigues about 


— 


6 * being head of the empire. f When a 


* ſeeptre is vacant, a great ; ſtir is made 


<< 28 f it; but when once poſſeſſed, it is 


·9 1214 1 
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« Archduke Joſeph, indeed, ſhould" the 


_ «© Emperor die, is not of age to govern 
T his dominions ; but the evils of mino- 
« rity cannot be compared to thoſe which 
te the want of a head to 55 Nos would 
% occaſion, | 

«© Not that the een of ige 18 
« jn the leaſt apprehenſive of her heirs 
« being depriyed of a throne, the legal 
< appenage of her family ; her leading 
motive in this ſettlement is to prevent 
the needleſs effuſion of blood. 
On the death of Charles VI. it was 
« ſeen that all Europe cannot make an 
« Emperor. The Elector of Bavaria, 
« after being placed on that throne by 
foreign armies, was always i in a totter- 
* ing condition; ſo that had not death de- 
« prived him of the crown, he would 
have been obliged to reſign it, &c.” 
I have obſerved that ambaſſadors, i in 
caſes of perſonal intereſt, generally over- 
look the regard due to Princes' by the law 


Es. of 


A 


* 
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of nations, Here the Vienna miniſter 
would have France ſubvert the veryfoun- 
dations of the Imperial conſtitution; and 
make rhat crown hereditaty, which had 


always been eleQive. He furely forgot 


that the houſe of Bourbon,' as I have 
been told, had, at the treaty of Weſt- 


Phalia, made icſelf a guarantee of the 


liberties and privileges of the empire. 


His court ſeemed not to recollect that 
the election of a King of the Romans 


depended on the conſent of che electors, 


in a diet held . for _ * 


. 
N. he King, on x al this Mh 


aſked M. de Puiſieux what he thought of 
. the buſineſs. Sin, anſwered the Miniſter, 


v. muſt conſent to every thing ; ir is no 
longer worth France, W, ile 40 ineddle with. 


2114 


the affairs of Germayy ; 75 4¹ "preſebt the King 
of Prufſia is able to oeep, up the balance in 


the Nerth, and, kinder the houſe of Auſtria 


Fre cm tar ding it ver yours 3 2 that all we 
have 
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have to. do now, is to Took on. The coun- 


cit, however, was of a different opinion; 


but it is not the firſt time that one man 
has been wiſer than an aſſembly. PT 
Tbe court of Vienna was likewiſe 
buſy" in bringing the other courts of Eu- 
rope to countenance chis election. That 
of England repreſented to the Marquis 
de Mirepoix, that it was the intereſt of 
France to cloſe with the making a King 


of the Romans; doubtleſs, becauſe it was 


theirs. This court afterwards went far- 
ther, and George the Second affirmed, 


that the election of a King of the Romans 


did not depend on the Electoral college; 
that is, that the dignity of preſulnprive 


heir *y the empire might be conferred 
without any deliberation of Ahe electors, 


which was making the Imperial crown 


abſolutely hereditary, * © 
"> remember all the memoirs of hat 
time agree in the Archduke's being very 


voupg, but they all likewiſe added, that 
3 ES - 1 Nin 
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45 Emperor | under age was better than 
a Vacancy of the throne, which amounts 


2438 


_.to an” approbation. of a nee ſucceſ- 
fon. . 14 $$ - +2 44 1 


* 


A Politician, of our court, ary hom. 


| 1 was talking of this election, told me, 


that there was an article in the treaty, of 


| Weſtphalia, w which formally ſettled this 
affair. It is there expreſsly ſaid, That no 
. eleftion of a King of the Remans ſball be 
entered on, unleſs the re gning emperor be out 


if the empire, and co. ih an intent to be abſent 


4 long time, or for ever; or that ge ſhould 


render him incapable of government z or there 
ſrou'd manif;ftly appear ſome great neceſſity 


on which the ſafety of the, empire dt pended. 


- Bur: treaties are never followed, and no- 


more was ſaĩd of this, Than: if 1 it had never 


- exiſted, {TS ni: 


The King of Prufſa „ ſtood vp i in 


: defence. of the Electoral college; but he 
had his reaſons for this ſpecious conduct. 


The election of WIND of the Romans 
2 „ ſecured 


* 
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ſecured the empire to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria g and it has been believed by many, 
that he himſelf looked that way. T here 
is indeed no ambition, of which a Prince, 
ſo powerful in war as to ſubdue ſeveral 
nations, is not ſuſceptible. | 
I return to Verſailles, from whence the 
affair of the King of the Romans has 
carried me too far. Lewis XV. as I 
have ſaid elſewhere, was now a little re- 
Veved frotn. the load of buſineſs impoſed 
on him by the war; peace allowed him a 
leiſure, which was the very felicity of n my 
life. Amidſt the confuſion of ſieges and 
battles, he had no ſettled reſidence. 
Flanders had ſeveral times deprived me 
of him; but the treaty. of: peace intirely 
reſtored him to me, and his confidence: 
in me daily increaſed, ſo that he even im- 
. parted to me his uneaſineſe, for Kings 


bare their troubles "Ooh, as men and: as 
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Lewis XV. would often lament, that 
he had no friends, and had a thouſand: 
times wiſhed to have been a private per- 
Ton, for the ſake of cordial friendſhip and 
ſympathy, to the effects. of gn Kings. 
are always ſtrangers. 
- +6 No: ſooner have I Mid a 

0 ſubject by ſome conſiderable poſt, but 
A hundred others, jealous of the fa- 
* your, grow out of humour with me; 
4 and, at the ſame time, I do not get the 
love of him on whom I have conferred 
the benefit; he complains that I have 
not done enough for him, and they, 
for my having done nothing for them. 
All love favour, and care little for the 
King. I ſee about me only ſordid 

. < ſouls, ſlaves to pride and oſtentation, 
acting only from intereſt; ſo that were 
: « jt. not for the many favours emaning 
from the throne, they would not move 
00 2 finger. Another, and rather worſe; 


» 
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<« jnconveniency annexed to the crown, is 
'« the impoſſibility for kings to diſtin- 
ee guiſh honeſt men from thoſe of a dif- 
« ferent caſt. They are ſo like each 
< other, as to be generally miſtaken; for 
« at court vice and virtue appear in the 
« ſame colours. The bulk of thoſe about 
© me, I ſtrongly ſuſpe& to be void of 
&© any one generous principle; but when 
I am for ſifting them, my rank will not 
« allow of the proper meaſures, Thus 
e they remain impenetrable to me, yet I 
« muſt employ them in the ſervice of 
« the ſtate; and hence ariſe thoſe public 
«. misfortunes, for which I am anſwerable 
e both to the preſent time and to pol 
"66 terity. 

When ſome important choice i is to 

« be made, and I have pitched on the- 
« perſon, all France ſeems to lay their 
„heads together to deceive me. His 
— « talents,. his merit and virtue, are erieck 
„ Lup 


— 
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„ up to me; not one honeſt man do I 
meet with in the kingdom to mention 
« a word of any fault of his; they are 
« afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
« him whom I have ſo recently diſtin- 
04 guiſned by my favour; and to this 
0 mean ſpirited fear they ſacrifice both 
* me and the ſtate. _ 
66 When, on ike other hand, 1 with- 
'« draw my confidence from a miaiſter, 
"ut or ſome other Place-man, then 1 am 
told that he is deficient in every poli- 
LE tical quality : . thoſe very perſo Who 
1 could never ſay enough in his praiſe, 
now draw him in the moſt contemptible 
"66 colours : 3, all bis faults and errors, and 
«© ſiniſter practices, are laid open to me 
* in full detail, The terrible accounts. 
« piven of him from all hands ſet me 
"oF againſt him, ſo that I cannot bring my- 
= ſelf to employ him, even though, by 
1 . reflections on his paſt « conduct and 


T 
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ic diſgrace, he ſhouid afterwards become 
« thoroughly rn for; A DONE la- 
ce tion. 
A patriot King! is ue 0 8 
<« mortal under the ſun; he has his coun- 
« try's happineſs: at heart, and is beſet 
e by people who croſs. his. good inten- 
ce tions. The miniſters are the firſt in 
e ruining, a ſtate; to ſave themſelves the 
labour of reforming abuſes :: to leave 
18 things as they are, is. ſooneſt. done; in 
c the mean time, the evils continue, and 
When a Monarch, tender of the welfare 
« of his. ſubje&s, would remedy. them, 
_ « he meets unſurmountable impediments; 
for the habit of a long and bad admi- 
« ſtration at length comes to ſuperſede 
« the laws. and uſages, &c. &c. “ 
Another time Lewis XV. was pleaſ- 
ed to open himſelf to me on the ſame 
ſubject: « A great misfortune to a King 
Dis, that miniſters generally conceal the 
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e true ſtate of things from them. So- 
« vereigns are always made acquainted 
e with the calamities of their dominions 
the laſt; and this, leſt ſuch informa- 
« tion ſhould put them on taking the 
e reins of government into their own 
% hands; and every one makes it his 
;« ſtudy to keep them in the dark. The 
«6. immenſe variety of concerns in a large 
< monarchy, obliges him to truſt to mi- 
ce niſters, and theſe miniſters, for the 
greater part, play falſe with him. On 
c the laſt war, I conſulted thoſe who 
were at the head of the adminiſtration, 
whether the advantages of victories 
et would balance the inevitable misfor- 
.« tunes of battles: one and all aſſured 
“ me, that by no other way could the 
'<« kingdom be retrieved, than by the 
4 glory of my arms; and that the luſtre 
and advantages derived from the vic- 
Storen. would be the more laſting and 
E ſolid, 


' 
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« ſolid, as due 'only' to * nation's dan 
« ſtrength. 65 
galt the peace, 1 W gh had « 18 
e ceived me; my ſubjects are in the 
« utmoſt diſtreſs, and all owing to the 
«© ar; ſo that to recover themſelves muſt 
be the work of years; and ſhould freſh. 
. & diſturbances happen, it vill never be 
« done, &c. &c.“ 4 | 

I likewiſe had my contin 65 8 
« ſaid I to the King, my grievances, tho“ 
« of a different nature from yours, are 
not leſs painful. The rancour of all 
% France is pointed at me. The royal 
« family inveighs againſt me; his royal 
*« Highneſs the Dauphin takes all op- 
66 portunities of affronting me: your 
« miniſters look on mè as the fatal rock 
« on which all their deſigns go to wreck. 
< The chief families of the: kingdom: 
& treat me with contempt; and all this, 
< becauſe your Majeſty has thought 
me worthy of your eſteem... 


r 


Many carry their malevolemde ſo far, 
| _  - «-finances to me, as if the adminiſtration 
_ of affairs was lodged in my: hands. I 


e am accuſed of having all the money in 
t the kingdom; I am charged with the 
. « nation's debts, as if I myſelf had cor- 
& tracted them. On any miniſter's fail 
* ing in his duty, the blame is immediate. 
ly laid on me. I am exclaimed againſt 
4 for his. being preferred, and his diſ- 
grace is imputed as a crime to me. 
It is Iwho bear the blame of all po- 
litical misfortunes; and if 1 have not 
e been di rectly accuſed of having de- 
« clared war againſt your enemies, it has 
«6 been ſaid, that 1 might have prevented 
e thoſe murderous ſieges and battles, as 
e if che fate of Europe was at my beck, 
wt and I could model foreign courts. 
4 J have been reproached with the 
. « overights of . OY „ not a. 
we 40 „ate 


F 
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battle has been loſt, not a ſiege has 
been raiſed, but it is all owing to me. 
« So much as their perſonal | variances 

and quarrels are laid at my door. 
The public diſtreſſes, though the 

« conſequence of a bad adminiſtration, 
and the misfortunes of the times, have 
© been attributed to me, as if my doing. 

« The populace: has hiſſed me, and was 

often for ſtopping my coach, and has 
« been near coming to thoſe extremities 

<« againſt me, with which they only are 

« treated whoſe notorious: malverſation 
4 has manifeſtly ruined a people. 85 
« Yet, Sire, what gives me moſt pain, 
+ is the ingratitude of thoſe” who have 
felt the effects of my favour. 1 have 
often ſollicited your Majeſty for per- 
« ſons, who were no ſooner out of the 

_ 4. meanneſs and obſcurity from whence I 

drew them, than they forgot the kind 

2 baus 580 which they had been raiſed; Ican' 

7 * *reckon, 
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#'reckon, hitherto, about three thouſand 
< perfons who owe their ſubſiſtence to 


me. It is through my care that they 


have been brought into new ſtations, 
s where they loſt ſight of me before they 
ere well warm in their places. a 

Of ſuch a great number, not one 
E have I found with any due ſenſe of 
«© gratitude: nay, the greater the prefer- 
6 ment, the leſs their acknowledgment; 


<< ſome have even buſily caballed againſt 
me: thoſe whom I thought moſt my 


<« friends, and whom the important ſer- 
« yices I had done them ſhould have 
„ made ſuch, have been the lirſt in de- 
'« ceiving and injuring me. 1 have dil. 
covered treacheries at nien ſhudder- 
«ed; ſo that ſince my living at court, I 


am grown ſick of mankind. I ſhould 
have died a thouſand times under the 
e anguiſh which ſuch injurious treat- 


* ment has cauſed me, had not the 


« « kind- 
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6 kindneſs with which your Majeſty 
40 honours - me veconciled me to Hs 
6] Kc.“ 

The 26th of the Prince of Wales, 
eldeſt ſon to George II. and as ſuch, 
preſumptive heir to the crown ef Eng- 

land, made ſome impreſſion at Verſailles: 
this Prince is ſaid not to have been re- 
markable for thoſe eminent qualities 
with whoſe brilliancy the world is ſo 
much taken: but they who knew him 
perſonally, perceived in him the more 
| ſolid virtues: compaſſion, goodneſs, ſen- 
ſibility, tenderneſs, candovr, affability, a 
readineſs to oblige, and delight in do- 
ing good; theſe were his leading diſpo- 
ſitions: a Prince, in a word, qualified to 
make a people happy. He had married 

a German Princeſs, intire ly deſerving to 

aſcend the throne with him. I have often 
pitied this Lady's fate, to loſe an affec- 
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tionate huſband and a powerful crown 
at once, is one of thoſe events which ele- 
vated ſouls alone can bear with firmneſs. 
His death occaſioned a revolution in 
political affairs. France had great hopes 
of things going better, when that Prince 
ſhould have come to the throne : there 
was no cordial harmony between him and 
his father King George. The ſon often 
croſſed the father's meaſures, ſo that they 
ſeldom ſaw, and ſeldomer ſpoke to each 
other. From this diſpoſition it was hop- 
ed, that a Prince, who ſo much diſap- 
proved the preſent ſyſtem, would be leſs 
inveterate againſt the houſe of Bourbon 
than his predeceſſors had been. It was 
imagined that his acceſſion would prove 
a happy turn for France, when, perhaps, 
it might have only made matters worſe. 
The ſons of Kings, at their entrance on 
- regality, leave their ideas as Princes at 
the foot of the throne, and take up thoſe 


of 8 
George | 
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George IL is ſaid not to have ſhewn any 
great concern at the death of his ſon, ap- 
pearing as uſual in the drawing. room, 
and, within a few days, giving audience 
to Ambaſſadors : in this there might be a 
little affectation, it being the known cha- | 
rafter of that Prince to ſhew himſelf firm 
and unſhaken, in the midſt of the moſt 
unfortunate events. The reſt of the 
royal family were in the deepeſt afflic- 
tion: he was allo greatly lamented by his 
houſhold ; and I am told, that his death 
is ſtill matter of concern to many. -: 
The death off this Prince likewiſe 
| eauſed a national uneaſineſs, his children 
| being very young, and King George ad- F 
vanced 1 in years, which might be produc- 
tive of the diforders almoſt inevitable un- 
der a minority. In order to prevent. 
them, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales 


was nominated guardian to the Kings 


E and regent of the kingdom, | 
ul 
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262 MEMOIRS of the 
till her ſon ſhould be of age; but the - 


iſſue of the deliberation was, that this 
Lady, who had come into England to 
wear the crown, ſhould be CLI ___ | 
nor Regent. 


The French clergy'! 'F affair, \chough. 
thought to be over, was ſtill going on. 


The biſhops and wealthy incumbents, 


amidſt the privacy of their dwellings, to 
which they had been ordered, diſturbed 


the ſtate ; though ardently deſirous of 


returning to Paris, they were for cs 
at this privilege as cheap as they could, 
haggling along time with the King, - "B 


however, would make no abatement. 


They inſiſted on their immunities, they 


pleaded their ſolemn promiſe to the Pope 
to maintain their rights. This diſpute 
irritated the court, and not a little ſoured 
tze King. At this juncture, a biſhop 
took it into his head to come and ex- 


1 with me about the. clergy's 
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prerogatives. This certainly was not 
taking the right time, for as this affair 
gave ſo much diſpleaſure to his Majeſty, 

it could not be very pleaſing to me. The 
Prelate made a long - winded harangue, 
in proof that the church was not to diſ- 
ſeize itſelf of its wealth. He recurred as 
far back as St. Peter, and through an 
enumeration of thoſe bulls, by which the 
church is ordered to keep what it has, 
came down to our times. My Lord, 
« ſaid I interrupting him, your preroga- 
« tives are what I know nothing of, but 
I know'that your chief duty, like that 
0 other ſubjects, is to obey the King. 
« Say what you will of your bulls and im- 
« munities; every body of men declining 
to conform to its Sovereign's orders, is 


« guilty of rebellion, and deſerves the 
66 puniſhment of high treaſon.” 


A great many bad books came out | 
againſt the clergy,” in vindication of the 
King 3 


. AME MD INS ofthe | / 
8 4 s cauſe... Among the ſeveral writers 
who, on theſe occaſions, take different 
parts, one wrote a pam phlet with the title 
An Impar tial Inguiry into the Immunities 
of the Clergy. This work was full of 
very judicious reflections, beſides a nerv- 
ous elegancy of ſtile : it was indeed the 
only one on the e which deſerves 
* 8 PR, - | 
After al; it fine neceſſary that the 
dann which had been propoſed, and to 
which I myſelf had adviſed the King, 
ſhould take place. This was to draw up 
a ſtate of the value of every chuichman' 8 
preferments, that each might be taxed 
in proportion to his real income; and 
accordingly the court ordered the intend- 
ants of the provinces to oblige all the 
ced.clergy-to deliver in an account 
| of the nature of their. ſeveral revenues. 
There was indeed a very hard clauſe, in 
caſe of a refuſal; the intendants being 
f ex- 
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expreſoly enjoined to ſeize on the ſeveral 
fevenues in the King's name, and leave 
the beneficiaries only an alimentary pen- 
ion. This was inſuring their compli- 
ance; fot being uſed to ſuperfluity, they 
could but very indifferently ſhift with no 
more than was neceſſary. 
The clergy of France had Aeldy be- 
gun to lower their voice, when the par- 
liament of Paris raiſed theirs. I could 
find in my heart to ſay, that in France 
the ftate is ever dut of order; tio ſboner 
has, the Sovereign repaired ſome weak 
part of his prerogative, than mothet "oF: 
pears to be running to ruin. 
The 1 parliament, inſtead of confotiti- 
ing to his pleaſure, according to their 
vſual way, ſent a deputation with re- 
monſtrances. Theſe ſpeeches ſet out | 
| with great proteſtations of reſpect and 
neger but are ſeldom without ſome 
which ſavours gf a republican 
* I. N ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, tending to independency; and 
not ſeldom 3 e e 
tire of the crm. d gold 50 1 
The King, dads i eee 
had his intervals of firmneſs, in which 
he Was immoveable. He gave the de- 
puties to underſtand, that he would have 
his edits enrolled that very day, under 
penalty of diſobedience wat t 
puniſhment. , 1 
„The pacliment:arcen ins . 5 
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| deputies returned to Paris ; being for- 
bid to deliberate, they regiltered the 


edicts. After this act of duty, which 
they ſtiled deference, a ſecond depu- 
tation was diſpatched to Verſailles. 
Theſe gentlemen began their ha- 
rangue in this manner: Your Majeſty 
has commanded, and Your Pay: has 


obeyed.  - 


a courtier "faid, that Mile they 
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acht to bare Kopped, al the re- 
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mainder of their long ſpeech being 
quite uſeleſs and ſuperſſuous.. 199 


The King was pleaſed, in the even- 
ing, to mention this affair to me; and 
his having got the better of the par- 
liament, made him much gayer chan 
uſual; but this extraordinary: chearful⸗ 
neſs raiſed in me ſome miſgivings. 
To me, a body. whoſe temporary ſub- 
miſſion. excited in its maſter ſuch a 
lively joy, appeared dangerous. 
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